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Edited by FAIRFIELD OSBORN, President, New York Zoological Society 






Chis book, prepared by experts, tells the American soldier, sailor, and marine about the Pacific islands and their peo, 
animals, birds, insects, and weather. It was written for the armed services. 






Fighting Forces edition for the Armed Services only 5O0¢; cloth édition for general distribution $3.00 
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COMBAT PROBLEMS FOR SMALL UNITS - - - - - - = + SL.OO ! 
\ 
A practical, simply written book of 27 battle problems for the small-unit commander (captains, lieutenants, serg: 
and corporals). Problems and solutions are covered in text, charts, and maps. 244 pages. Bound in cloth. a 
I 
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MILITARY JUSTICE FOR THE FIELD SOLDIER- - - - - - SL.00 
rheri 
By LIEUTENANT COLONEL FREDERICK BERNAYS WIENER _B 
Chis is the book for the busy officer assigned to a military court. It explains his duties and how to perform them efficient! 
lircre 
T , N’ ‘ y T rgvg. ‘ «* B 
INFANTRY IN BATTLE- - - - - - = = = = = = = = = = $5.00 
lhese are actual accounts of infantrymen in battle in World War I. The student of infantry tactics, the searcher for the The E 
truths of battle, the soldier who wants to know his job, will find many answers in this well documented, well written B 
account of Americans in battle. 
1 to 10 copies: 5 ach 
r | s y ‘ ‘ ! 
THE ARMY CLERK - - - ~~ ~~ = = = + + 11 e050 copies: 60g exch [on 
51 or more copies: 50¢ each By 
his is the best of all guides for the work of the clerk in the personnel section of regimental headquarters. — 
‘ 7 a, T ‘ Ty ’ T TOO ,rhn , y ac ae ” [be A 
RIFLES AND MACHINE GUNS OF THE WORLD’S ARMIES - 55.00 2 
By CAPTAIN MELVIN M. JOHNSON, JR. ; 
Chis extremely valuable book describes and illustrates all the rifles and machine guns in use by the armies of the world ada, 
Captain Johnson is a small-arms expert, an inventor of rifles and machine guns, and the author of a number of books on _ By 
small arms. 
' . . e.8 . . ‘ — be Le 
The Fighting Forces edition of this book can be sold to members of the Armed Forces only. A cloth edition is avail Bs 
able to civilians at $5.00. The Fighting Forces edition sells for 25¢ with the usual discounts for quantity purchases | 
fa 
a 
>» READING FOR THE SOLDIER es 
MAP READING FO SOLDIER - ------ - - - $100 9% 
Battl 
New, Revised Edition rank F 
Chis book dramatizes map reading by surprisingly applying its principles to the picture of a pretty pin-up girl. It simpli * 
fies map reading by showing how one’s own hand is a key to the land. It is based on the Army’s graphic portfolio on 
elementary map reading prepared by Army Service Forces. Sergean 
. . : , . sy 
lhe book has 122 photographs, charts, maps, with five separate maps in colors, and a cover in bright blue and black. The S, 
page size is 10” x 71/,” 
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ns for the Future 
Melvin M. Johnson, Jr., and 
Charles ‘T. Haven 
ca will always need good weap 
loth as For Permanent Victory 


} 


I ieg: Armies on W beels 
y Lieut. Colonel S. L. A. Marsha!! 
evolution of tactics and equip 
this war. Cloth edition of Blit: 
$2.00; cloth edition of Armies on 
$2.50. 
Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo 
ty Captain Ted Lawson 
first Tokyo bombing. 
thrabam Lincoln and the 
Fifth Column 
By George Fort Milton 
\braham Lincoln and his undercover 
s. Cloth edition $3.50. 
senobis Khan 
By Harold Lamb 
Tt great conqueror who nearly 
1 Berlin from China. 
Guerrilla Warfare 
By Bert (Yank) Levy 
The tricks and tactics of guerrilla 
ghting and street combat. 
lircraft Recognition 
By R. A. Saville-Sneath 
Silhouettes and photographs of Brit 
German, and Italian aircraft 
[he Battle is the Pay-Off 
By Major Ralph Ingersoll 
r Ingerscll tells of the Battle of 
Guettar, and how big this war is 
hat the Army is doing to win it 
edition $2.00. 
Vhat’s That Plane? 
By Walter B. Pitkin, Jr. 
houettes of eighty-three Americar 
Jap planes with pictures and de 
t ns. 


T 


he Army Life 
By CWO E. J. Kahn, Jr. 


iorous storv of a new Army mar 
edition $1.75. 


adale anal Diary 
By Richard Tregaskis 
Front-line battle in the South Pacific 
‘be Lost Battalion 
By Thomas M. Johnson and 
Fletcher Pratt 
e famous outfit that held its ground 


Patriot Battles: 1775-1783 


By Colonel A. C. M. Azoy 
Battles of our first American war 
lank-Fighter Team 


By Lieutenant Robert M. Gerard 
\T unit against the Panzers in 1940. 


sergeant Terry Bull 


By Himself 
ergeant Terry’s stories have been 
es in the Army for years. 


~ 


Mudies on War 


articles from Military Affairs 


l'0 Do Aboard the Transport 
up of scientists answer the ques 
the soldier aboard ship. Also 
‘Vallable in cloth at $1.50 under the 
Ue Science from Shipboard. 






FIGHTING FORCES BOOKS FOR THE 


ARMED SERVICES ONLY 


(For information about ordering Fighting Forces books restricted to mem 
bers of the Armed Services, see note about restricted publications on page 74.) 


We Cannot Escape Histor) 
By John T. Whitaker 

The events leading up to the war 
in Europe told by a critically ob 
servant correspondent. Cloth edition 
$2.75. 

Rifles and Machine Guns of the 

World’s Armies 

By Captain Melvin M. 
Johnson, Jr. 

In this extremely valuable book 
Captain Johnson describes and illus- 
trates all of the small arms in use in 
the world today. Cloth edition $5.00. 


Defense Against Chemical War 
War chemicals and how to combat 
them. Based on the Army’s graphic 
portfolio. In restricted classification. 
The Russian Army 
By Walter Kerr 
The most penetrating discussion of 
the Red Army so far written by an 
American. Cloth edition $2.75. 
The Nazi State 
By William Ebenstein 
The Nazi government and how it 
works—from top to bottom. Cloth 
edition $2.75. 
The Making of Modern China 
By Owen and Eleanor Lattimore 


A short but revealing history of 
modern China. Cloth edition $2.50. 


Freedom Speaks 
Selected by George F. Reynolds 
and Donald F. Connors 
A storehouse of the vital and sig- 
nificant ideas on freedom expressed 
by mankind. Cloth edition $2.00. 


How to Abandon Ship 
By Phil Richards and 
John J. Banigan 
Two sai'ors, one of whom has been 
shipwrecked, here explain everv side 
of abandoning ship, including life on 
a life raft. Cloth edition $1.00. 
Report on India 
By T. A. Raman 
An informative and useful book on 
present-day India. Cloth edition 
$2.50. 
Our Enemy Japan 
By Wilfrid Fleisher 
The Japanese Empire and its peo- 
ple since the days of Commodore 
Perry. Cloth edition $2.00. 
Japan’s Military Masters 
By Hillis Lory 
Jap Army leaders, organization, 
and training. Cloth edition $2.50 


ORDER 
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Conflict: The Civil War 
By George Fort Milton 
The best one-volume history. Clot} 
edition $3.50. 


Rifleman Dodd 
By C. 8S. Forester 
The story of a trained and self 
reliant fighting man 
The Gun 
By C. S. Forester 
If you fire any kind of gun, you 
will see why this is a great story 


The Fight at Pearl Harbor 
By Blake Clark 
The fight against odds whict 
opened the wat 
Machine Warfare 
By Major Gen. J. F. C. Fuller 
Hitler studied this writer’s ideas 
on the plane and the tank. Cloth 
edition $1.50. 


The Livine Thoughts of Clausewit: 

Selected portior from Clause 
witz’s fameus writings on war. Cloth 
edition $1.50. 


Gas Warfare 
By Brig. Gen. Alden H. Waitt 
Complete description of smoke 
gas and flame in modern war. Clot! 
] 


ed tor $? » 


America’s Navy in World War Il 
By Gilbert Cant 

The story of the Navy’s part in 

World War II written by a compe 

tent student of naval warfare. Cloth 


edition $3.75. 


Animals of the Pacific World 
By T. Donald Carter. John Eric 

Hill and G. H. H. Tate 
This book prepared under the di 
rection of the American Museum of 
Natural History is the first book to 
bring all the data on animals of the 
Pacific World into one volume. A 


companion volume, The Pacific 
World, edited by Fairfield Osborn 
sells for 50c to members of the 


A rmed Services only, with cloth 
edition at $3.00. 


Thesaurus of Humor 
sy Mildred Meiers and 
Jack Knapp 
A compilation of jokes old and 
new. Cloth edition $1.98. 
Burma Surgeon 


By Colonel Gordon S. Seagrave 
A famous best-seller now available 
for 25c. Cloth edition $3.00 
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The total of all contributions to 
the Prisoner of War Fund is gradu- 
ally approaching $100,000. During 
the past month $7,714.99 was re- 
ceived, boosting the total to $67,- 
402.22. It was the second biggest 
month the Fund has had, being 
exceeded only by the preceding 
month, when $8,330.65 was re- 
ceived, 

From a field ofhcer recently re- 
patriated from Germany on the 
Gripsholm we learn that the things 
which the Fund has purchased in 
the past have been reaching the 
hands of our men in German pris- 
oner-of-war camps. The officer, who 
was captured at Kasserine Pass in 
1943, told us that he himself had 
passed out some of the material 
received in the camps. 

The 350th Infantry, last reported 
in Italy, recently sent us $1,375.50, 
representing the contribution of all 
units of the regiment. The Ameri- 
can Officers’ Club Messes, Mediter- 
ranean Base Section, sent us $5,000, 
and the 50th Station Hospital sent 
us a group contribution, which was 
inspired, according to First Sergeant 
Thomas M. Grzesiow, by a simple 
notice on the bulletin board. Ser- 
geant Grzesiow wrote that the unit 
expects to make a monthly donation 
to the Prisoner of War Fund. 


CONTRIBUTORS THIS 
MONTH 


INDIVIDUALS 


Pfc. H. Rudolph Hesse 

Lieutenant Colonel and Mrs. Elzie 
Kemp Moore 

Lieutenant James Carey, Infantry 

Sergeant E. K. Hagerman 


Captain Robert O. Abbott, Jr., 102d 


Infantry Poster used by the Provost Marshal General’s Captain and Mrs. B. H. Quinne 
lr. A. Farris, Los Angeles, Cali- School, Fort Custer, Michigan, in campaign that Little Rock, Arkansas 
fornia raised $4,500 for the Prisoner of War Fund. A Soldier, 188th Glider Infantry 


George A. Tadross, New York City 


Staff Sergeant Robert B. Stoughton, 185th Station Hospital 


Captain Robert C. Hosmer 

A. B. Wood, Brooklyn, New York 

Joseph Jebaily, Los Angeles, California 

N. S. Farhood, Los Angeles, California 
James C. Simpson, Los Angeles, California 
Platoon Sergeant Vern C. Stimpel, USMC 
Sergeant Ross L. Huntington, 849th SIS 
Lieutenant Herbert Wood, Air Corps 
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Lieutenant George C. Robert 
8ist Cav Rec Sq 

Staff Sergeant Harry V. Gant 
Ord Amm Co 

Pfc. Milton Singer, 662d Port 
pany 

Lieutenant Colonel T. T. M 
Corps of Engineers 

Major and Mrs. R. B. Hubbard, Jr 

Lieutenant Harry M. Cook, 
382d Engineer Bn 

C. W. Schroeder, New York ( 

CWO Wm. Jj. Vierbuchen, 
Eng Spec Shop Bn 

Dr. Leon Viasmensky, New \ 
City 

Technical Sergeant J. H. New 
136th Ord Maint Bn 

Lieutenant Colonel M. M. Missal 
Coast Artillery Corps 

A Soldier, Aberdeen Proving 
Ground 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles B. Conaway 
Torrington, Wyoming 

Leslie Dana, St. Louis, Missouri 

Lieutenant R. F. Livingston, 498th 
Arm FA Bn 

Colonel Paul D. Adams, Infantry 

Pfc. Norbert N. Lempert, 795ti 
AAA AW Bn 

Tec 5 Wendell B. Singles, 586t! 
AAA AW Bn 

Sergeant Joseph G. Yamin, 
Airborne Division 

John Williams, Jr., Philadelphi 
Pennsylvania 

M. R. Costello, Milwaukee, W 
consin 

Assad Abood, New York City 

Lieutenant James A. Chronis 
Corps of Engineers 

E. W. King, Arlington, Virgini 

Lieutenant Joseph C. Raymond 
306th Medical Bn 

Lieutenant Colonel Karl C. B 
wick, Hannibal, Missouri 





































Colonel A. E. Rothermich, Infantry 
Major George L. Converse. Jr., USA Retired 
ORGANIZATIONS AND Groups 
S & D Ades, Los Angeles, California 
350th Infantry CAll units) 
Hq, Ist Training Regiment, ASFTC, Fort Custer 
Company B, 102d Bn, 3860th Unit, ASFTC 
50th Station Hospital 
American Officers’ Club Messes, Mediterranean Base Section 


Corps of Cadets, New York Military Academy 
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Costst TO 
THE WAR 


bBo Infantry soldier is 
closer to the war than any 
other man. He doesn’t see the 
enemy for a few flashing, dra- 
matic, highly tense, and danger- 
ous secninde of time. Day upon 
day he is close to the enemy. 

If he isn’t actually fighting he 
is usually within artillery range 
or even mortar range—no far- 
ther than a few city blocks— 
from the fighting enemy. 

He may go on for a hundred 
days at a time—for even longer 

close to constant danger. 

The Infantryman has a long, 
long time in which to realise 
what war is, how hard the Ger- 
man or the Jap can fight. He 
doesn’t need headlines or col- 
umnists or correspondents to 
keep him informed. 

Bullets, bayonets, shells, 
bombs, are his firsthand sources 









He knows 


ot war intormation. 
He knows more than simply 
how hard the enemy fights. He 
knows that the German or th« 
Japanese will fight that hard any 
time he can get his hands on the 
weapons with which to fight. 


HE Infantryman can figure 
right on from there. He 
can see that the job must b«¢ 


finished this time beyond the 


slightest doubt. 
He has a good idea how much 


of the job he himself can do. He 


knows, above all, that the main 
part of the job will have to be 


finished by a million or two 


others like himself{—by men 
who fight close to the enem\ 
close enough to realize daily jus‘ 
how tough the enemy Is. 

The Inf: intryman, better tha: 
anyone else, can figure out th 
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when the job in Europe is fin- 
ished—and there may still be 
plenty more to do in that huge 
theater of war—then another 
tremendous task will still have 
to be finished up on the other 
side of the world. 

[he Infantryman in Europe 
has been too busy daily with the 
German enemy to do much 
studying about the Pacific War. 
But he knows there is a great 
campaign in progress out there 
which, although there is no 
harder fighting in it than he has 
seen in Africa, Italy, France, and 
Germany, is a campaign cover- 
ing thousands of miles where his 
own campaigns have been cover- 
ine hundreds. 

[t makes sense to him that 
when the job in Europe is done 
and our armies are completely 
victorious over those of Ger 
many, the war in the Pacific thea- 
ters must be brought to the same 
conclusion. 

[hese things make sense to 
the Infantryman. 
























UT there are a lot of things 
that do not make sense to 
him. It doesn’t make sense to 
the Infantryman that any man or 
woman at home safe in the 
United States can think for a mo- 
ment that the war is over until it 
is completely over. 




















It makes sense to him that peo 
ple are trying to think and plan 
already for the safety of the world 
after the war. But it doesn't 
make any sense to him at all if 
these thoughts about the future 
world are allowed to interfere in 
the least with the winning of the 
complete victories needed to de- 
stroy the armies of the Japs and 
the Germans. 

It doesn’t make sense to the 
Infantryman for any American 
who is not alongside of him in 
combat to let up on his war effort 
for a single second—to think, 
“Well, it’s nearly over; we can 
begin to take it easy.” 

The Infantryman won't have 
the chance to take it easy until 
the last attack is made—until 
the last German and Jap soldie1 
who is still willing to fight has 
been accommodated until two 
of the world’s strongest conquer 
ing armies haven't a single par- 
ticle of spirit left within them. 

The soldier of the Infantry 
knows for he is closer to the war 
than anyone else. 

What he knows he learns from 
daily fighting—from daily, des- 
perate, hard-fought contact with 
the enemy, with “the fighting en- 
emy. He knows that the war isn’t 
over and that it must be fought 
with all our strength to the very 
end. 
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THE 100TH INFANTRY BATTALION of Hawaiian- 
born Japanese Americans, as most Americans now know, 
fought long and hard in Italy during the winter of 1943-44. 
The 100th joined the veteran 34th Infantry Division in 
Italy, helped mightily in the crossing of the Volturno, 
spearheaded the crossing of the Rapido, fought in and 
around Cassino, and after the capture of Rome, helped in 
the pursuit of the Germans up Italy’s boot. As a unit, the 
100th was cited in War Department orders for its “out 
standing performance of duty in action . . . in the vicinity 
of Belvedere and Sassetta, Italy.” The number of individual 
decorations and citations awarded in the 100th for gallantry 
and skill in battle is numerous. In the summer of 1944 it 
was reported that nine Distinguished Service Crosses, 44 
Silver Stars, 31 Bronze Stars and three Legion of Merit 
Medals had been awarded to members of the Battalion. At 
least 1,000 of the 1,300 members of the Battalion now 
wear Purple Hearts. 


By Lieutenant Colonel James J. Gillespie 


and Captain Lauren E. McB 


The 100th Battalion was organized as a separate battalic 
of seven companies: five rifle companies, a heavy-weapo 
company and a headquarters company. During operatic 
two of the rifle companies were customarily held in reser 
leaving the 100th with the battle strength of a normal ba 
talion. 

On November 3, 1943, the 100th received the missi¢ 
of seizing and holding a series of road junctions about ha 
a mile beyond the V olturno river near Venafro. The pu 
pose of the mission was to defend the left flank of the d 
vision, which was quite vulnerable to tank attack becaus 
of the flat ground between the river and the rough, moul 


tainous terrain beyond. Reconnaissance had discl dt 
German tanks were operating in the vicinity and wer ust 
the numerous olive groves along the river for concealme 
A large portion of the enemy artillery was self-proy led a 
therefore a mobile threat to the success of the crossing 4 
the Volturno. This “tank terrain” was deepest in ) relatid 
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untain range at the point where the 100th Bat 
A network of hard-surfaced roads 
, criss-crossed the area and converged finally into 


inned to cross. 





road to the northwest through the pass toward 
his point of convergence of the roads and trails 
battalion's objective. 
ving a heavy artillery barrage, the battalion crossed 
simultaneously with other units of the 34th Di 
t 2400 hours on November 3. Most of the casual 
ing the crossing were from enemy mortar fire. The 
ised one of their customary tricks during the cross 
dropping of occasional single rounds of artillery or 
fire on Our troops to make them think it was “shorts” 
ir own artillery. 
spite casualties the 100th pressed on and reached the 
k of the Volturno. Then the two assault companies 
to a heavy concentration of mines and booby traps 
y the heaviest ever encountered. In an area about one 
d yards square dozens of casualties were suffered 
ny B, ordered to seize the right half of the objective, 


t 


st reached its goal, a road junction, when several 





K 


a 


German machine guns open d fire upon them. As expected 


assauit Companies 


the Germans had dug in and allowed the 


to reach almost point blank range before 


I 
[he 


, 
battali n 


opening up 


, 


command up, immed! 
( ompany B, were surprised by the very | 
\merican small-arms fire that p 
ately after the Jerry machine gun unded off \ 
minutes later the command er up heard voice 
[hey first thought that the Germans had launched a bay 
onet counterattack, despite the unmistakable tact th it the 
heavy volume of fire was from American v pons Still it 


} 


seem possible that 1 cl mpany of intantry 


didn't 1vancing 
i ] 

by cr lumn of twos to minimize casualtic \\ hile crossing 

the mince helds could get into pr ition so} n | deliver S 


} 1 ] 
much fire Hurrying toward the action the « ind gr up 


was met by two soldiers escorting prisoners t the rear. In 








In a scene reminiscent of Civil War pic- 
tures the Nisei rest at Livorno, Italy. 






























battalion commen that C ompany } had made the at 
tack. Bek cry of the Nisei. 
[he commander of Company B explained that the com 


[he scre: ming had been the 


pany had been advancing along a low stone wall when 
enemy machine guns opened | ire from the right flank. 


| very man in Cr mpany B had then dropped behind the 


wall and, using it as a rampart, rested their weapons on it 


ind returned the fire of the 
right 
ach assault company } 


| ven the 


attached machine gunners (a section with 


rested their machine guns on the 
wall and opened hre. 

What followed can only be understood if one is familiar 
with the close loyalty and esprit de corps of the 100th In 
fantry Battalion. The lieutenant commanding one of the 
platoons of Company B was missing. Word got around that 


right flank of the 


column just as the enemy guns had opened up and that he 


he had been on reconnaissance to the 


had probably been wounded or captured near the enemy 
gun positions. The platoon made a spontaneous decision to 
go in The platoon sergeant gave the 
order to fix bayonets and alerted the pl. toon for an attack. 
His commands were so loud that most of the rest of the 


after their leader. 


company heard him when he gave the command to go over 
the wall. As a result almost every man in Company B was 
in on the kill. The company swarmed over the wall and 
overran the German positions with much bayonet-sticking 
and yelling. The lieutenant was found unhurt and the 
attack ended all German resistance in that particular sector. 
I his acvnion was later recorded as the hirst American bayonet 
sttack in Italy. 
Ihe battalion 
ibout five enlisted men, 


the 
and a white mule 


wire team communications ofhcer, 
carrying reels 
following along at the rear of the battalion 


ot wire )—were 


stringing wire as they adv anced. At frequent interv: ils the 
wire in rear of the group would be knocked out by fire and 
the necessary repairs so delayed the party that it lost con 
tact with the tail ot the battalion and di d not foll OW the 
same route. | he lieutenant had been carefully oriented and 
knew the battalion plan, so he decided to follow one of the 
roads which he knew would lead t The 
enemy evidently had expected the attacking force to use 
the roads (which the battalion fortunately didn’t do) and 
had machine guns sited dow n most of them. 

Two of the enemy MGs opened fire on the wire party, 
but the Nazis were ‘evidently jittery because they opened 
fire at a fairly long range for night firing. three 
men were hit, one fat: ily. The mule bolte d off the road and 
ran into an olive grove. This drew a terrific volume of ma 
chine-gun fire from the enemy. The mule was cut practically 
in two but the distraction enabled the wire party to take 
cover in the ditch beside the road and eventually crawl to 
safety. 

Company E, 
Lieutenant M. Fukuda, spotted the enemy guns from their 
firing, enveloped them and put them out of action. A wire- 
carrying mule was a valuable asset in Italy but the loss of 
this particularly visible mule saved many lives. 

By dawn the objectives had been captured and all units 
of the battalion were well dug in. The entire area was 
heavily plastered by German mortar fire all day from the 


10 


o the « bjective. 


Ev en so, 


the left assault company commanded by 


their unique English-Hawaiian wT these men told the 


enemy merely by facing to the 


heights to our front. The enemy had pertect obs 
and any movement was dangerous. Enemy half- 
hundred yards 


100th's positions several times during the day, firi 


hicles ventured to within a few 





machine guns and direct-fire cannon at our positi 





battalion had its own 37s and a platoon ot 57s f; 





antitank company, but these could never quite get 





sition to lay on the wary half-tracks. Twice enem, 





came over and unloaded antipe rsonnel bombs whi 
little effect. 
the following night. Enemy mortar fire pounded 






[here was no change in the situation 






constantly. 
\t O8SOO 


orders to attack and seize a series of hills to the direct 





hours the next morning the battalion ; 





[hese hills commanded the entire valley to the rig 
Che battalion, at this tin 
dispersed al ng the edge ol an orchard. The ground b 





left as well as to the front. 





this position and the next objective was almost p 
Hat [he 


me diz ite ly 





and devoid cover. orders were to att 






While orienting the company commanders for 






s10n, the comme ind group Was fired upon by enemy 





It was obvi 10us that the ¢ Germans could observe eV 





ol ground beyond the edge of the orchards and th 
groves along the river. 





The only route offering any 





was a narrow ditch about three feet deep running ob! 





hfteen hu 
vards, this was impractical as a route for the whole batt 
lo use it would take too long, 


across the front. Considering the distance, 





and there was the 
of getting a small portion of the battalion across an 





Another alternative 
advance boldly across the open terrain as a line ot skin 


its being discove red and cut off. 






ers. The extensive German defenses together with day 





obsérvation made this impractical; only a small port 

the battalion would have lived to arrive at the object 
\fter careful study of an aerial photo of the sector 
cided that it might be possible to pull a wide en 

the lef 








hills about a mile to the 

and then working back to the right. | 
ould make it necessary to go through, or near, *t! 

of Pozzilli which was in the sector of oe 45th Divi 


t, reaching the | oot 





~ obje ctive, 







our left. 
[he commander on the left would probably not 
happy if this movement drew fire on his troops. But 1 





theless, it was decided to try this left flank envelopn 

was the only plan that promised even a chance of s 
[here was no time for a detailed reconnaissance 

battalion had to pick routes of approach as it marched The 

battalion CO, accompanied by the S-3, led the \ 

vancing a hundred yards or so at a time and signalli1 

for the column to follow. 








The battalion, in column 
was keeping very low and crawling most of the tim¢ 

lhe battalion was ne: wring the town of Pozzilli, f 
a dry creek bed, when, rounding a turn, the leader 
soldier about fifty yards ahead. Before anyone fired 
identified as American. The soldier was coming fron 
rection of Pozzilli. When questioned he said his n 
Thompson, that he was a paratrooper, and that his out'it wé 
in Naples at the time. He had “come up front lox 
some excitement.” To the question of “What's in I 
Thompson answered that he had been through the 
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A Nisei BARman sprays a hillside where 
German snipers are reportedly lurking. 


or civilian. 
He also said that the town was heavily mined and booby 


had seen no sign of life, either friendly, enemy, 
trapped. (Later over a half ton of explosives set for demo 
lition was taken out of the church alone. 

[here was no need to go through Pozzilli if the battalion 
could skirt the town and reach the hills without being 
spotted by Jerry's observers. Thor Ipson s aid he knew of a 
covered route that would get us here and was willing to 
show the way. 

he battalion made slow progress because of the need for 
reconnoitering each part of the route and then signalling to 
the battalion to follow. It was still about half 
the base of the hills when an American jeep, driven by an 
Armored Force major, raced up the road close to a part of 

The enemy OPs spotted the 
\t that mo 


ment three enemy planes also spotted the jeep and dropped 


a mile from 


the column (see the map ) 


jeep and dropped a few shells along the road. 


a age bombs along the road and also strafed the road trying 

» knock out the vehicle. The 
twenty casualties quite by accident, as it had not been ob- 
served by the enemy. The j jeep was not hit. 

The head of the column reached the base of the hills 
without drawing fire. Here it found a solid band of mines 
and trip-wired booby traps. Although 1600 
hours, the light was good and the mines and booby traps 
were easily distinguishable. The big job was to get the 
whole battalion through the mine 


field before dark 
12 


battalion suffered about 


was now 


a mile-long column) 


It managed to get through largely because of a serg 
C ompany E who did heroic work in leading men 
the mines, disarming mines, and marking off a la: 
toilet paper—the only thing available. The Jerries | 
dently figured on a night attack and were depending 
mine held to stop, Or at le ast give warning of, the a} 
A part of the column had passed through the mi 
and was well on its w: 1y to the objective before 
mine exploded. Several more explosions followed—ey 
some of the column had gotten off the path or had n 
a new mine field. Six men were hit including the b 
executive officer, the battalion surgeon, the chaplain, an 
Company B's commander. (Captain John A. Johnson, Jr 
was killed in a later action in It 
Hoping that Jerry would think the mines had b 
off by cattle or goats was almost too optimistic, al 


the battalion Exec, 


there were mz ny anim< ils in the area, and so it was d 

to swing to the right in the hopes of avoiding any d 

Jerry might throw up after hearing the mines explod 
[hompson, the paratrooper, was thanked for helpi: o the 

battalion get to the hills but he declined to go bac! 

asked permission to continue on the attack. Of cou 

got it. 

within tl 

In order to send messages in th 


The long column was being controlled, 


talion by -536 radios. 


the Japanese language was used. 

, in J. Mz zuha, CO of the Heavy We: apons C 
pany (Company D), was with the comm: ind gro up and ha 
a -536 cad with which to keep in contact with his con 
pany. Two sections of heavy machine guns were attached 
to the leading assault companies. The rest of the company 
including the 81mm. mortars, was at the tail of the colum 

Captain Mazuha had trouble with his -536 and throug! 
a misinterpretation the Heavy Weapons Co mpany under 
T his ! Im st 
proved disastrous because darkness was coming and tl 
Heavy Weapons Company had not yet crossed the min 
area. 

The head of the column was about three-fourths of t! 
distance to the top of the hill (see the map) when it was dis 
covered that the Heavy Weapons Company was no longer 
on the tail of the column. In daylight it would have been 
a simple matter to send a runner back and bring them up 
By now it was quite dark and the additional difficulty oi 
the mine field had to be considered. Thompson, the vo lun 
teer, offered to go down and lead them up the trail. He wa 
sure he could get them through the mine field in the da in 
Thompson and two riflemen started back along the base 
of the hill and the column continued toward its objective 


stood they were to halt and await further orders. 


Some time later, probably forty-five minutes, a number of 
explosions back in the direction of the mine field wer 


heard. It was the Heavy W eapons Company ming 
through. Casualties were certain but the heavy weapons 
would be necessary in repelling the inevitable counterattacs 


that would follow our taking the high ground. A message 
that the Weapons Company was once more on the tail 0 
the column after having suffered a few casualtic 
mine field came up to the command group. 
Shortly afterwards one of the riflemen who ha 
panied Thompson reported that Thompson had 
on a booby-trapped Teller mine, and had been 
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hours without drawing enemy fire 


\ttempts to identify him were fruitless. No dog tags, 
or other distinguishing marks could be found. Our 
rmation was that his name was Thompson and that 
fit ‘paratroops ) was in N: ples around November 1, 
[Thompson was about twenty years old, about five 
< or seven inches in height and about 140 or 150 
; : weight. He was a blond with regular features. 
h, while performing duty completely voluntary and 
ha which could be expected, will not be soon for 
by the Japanese-Americans whom he aided and for 
he gave his life. 
main objective of the battalion was reached about 
. Less than an hour 
he three knobs we were to occupy were in our hands. 
— gained placed the 100th considerably ahead 
Ist Battalion on its right, and left a gap of about 700 
between the two. Efforts were lnamaddlancly made to 
t the Ist Battalion. 


trols cé yptured three enemy OPs simply by walking up 


1 them and throwing in a few grenz ides. The protec 
| 


t these OPs consisted of a few riflemen disposed only 


front. The Nazis hadn't expected an a from the 


The capture of the occupants, who were t killed 


A 


Be 


r y 
: 
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or wounded by the grenades, was simple. The OPs were 
elaborate installations, well equipped with binoculars and 
radios, loot such as foodstuffs and blankets from the neigh 
boring Italian villages, and other comforts indicating long 
occupation of the positions. Half a butchered cow hung 
in one cave. 

[he prisoners from the OPs were taken to the vicinity 
of the 100th Battalion CP on top of the right flank hill 
and questioned. According to their answers they had not 
observed the approach of the 100th and believed, until th 
capture of the OPs, that the attack had progressed no farther 
than the olive 


prol able, 


groves on the flats in the valley. It seemed im 

but possible, consid ring that 
fell that night, that the German c 
were still not aware of th capture of the OPs 


no artille ry oO! 


mortar hre ymmanders 
he night passed quietly, but with preparation 


meet a counterattack 


m ice to 
at dawn. 

It was just dé light when a heavy concentration of m¢ 
and artillery fire fell on the 100th. ¢ 
The counterattack did not come 


rtar 
] 
rasualties were light 


1O¢ 


a con 


until about hours 


1 
when an enemy column ol intantry, about 


pany in 
bserved moving parallel to our front 


600 to 800 vards in 


Stre ngth, was ( 


left flank 


along 


po 


the about 


front ol the 


Ss 


ant General Mark W. Clark ties the Presidential Citation ribbon to the guidon of Company D, 100th Infantry Battalion. 
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A 100th Battalion mortar crew in practice fire near Montenerro, Italy. 


sitions of Company F. Company F had been in reserve 
initially but was one of the assault companies in the move 
ment to the hills while Company B went into reserve. The 
riflemen of Company F were soon registering effective fire 
on the column and the 60mm. mortars also got onto the 


column with effective hits. The Jerries were soon split up 


and dispersed toward their rear. 

About an hour later the main hill on the right flank was 
subjected to a heavy concentration of artillery. A great many 
smoke shells were mixed with the high explosive. This 
smoke was dense and before long there was no visibility be 
yond twenty yards anywhere on the hill. Every man waited 
with fixed bayonet for the expected Jerry infantry. Again 
no attack materialized and the smoke soon blew away. Later 
it was learned that the smoke was aid down to en ible a a 
group of German infantrymen to advance up a draw be 
tween our battalion and the Ist Battalion on the right. The 
100th had established a strong outpost in this gap and had 
not expected a breakthrough to occur at that point. How- 
ever, about 1500 hours an alert radio operator called 
tention to a group (about a platoon and a half) of enemy 
infantry hurrying across a small plateau to our right rear 
approximately 500 yards from our CP. They were carrying 
heavy machine guns and mortars and were moving in the 
direction of the most important of the OPs we had captured. 


14 


[his group had got through 


the defenses seeming 


without detection and without warning and this was a su 


prise and a reason tor consternation. Soon the sound Ol 


rifle and BAR fire was heard from 


the outpost in the draw 


At the battalion CP it was assumed that the outpost a 


only then detected the penetration. By this time, th 
mans on the plate au also had heard the fire from 
rear and had stopped as if undecided as to what 
Fire from the outposts began to fall on the Germ 


flicting several casualties before they started mov ing t 


the Ist Battalion. 
By using the wire through the 


regimental CP, 


Battalion was warned of the approach of the enemy 


A section of heavy machine guns, 


held in reserve n 


battalion CP for just such a purpose, was sent to th 
post and from there opened fire on the German 
squad of the reserve company worked around to t! 


rear to cut the Germans off if they 
The Ist Battalion also opened fire 
getting fire from two directions, 


turned in that dit 


on them. The Gi 


lost all organized 


ment and milled around on the plateau. Finally 


threw down their weapons and 
toward the Ist Battalion position. 


marched, hands uy 
About thirty p! 


from this patrol were bagged by the Ist Batt: lion 


A little while later a sergeant 


———OoOoo 


from the outpost 
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eported to the battalion command post and ex 
| that the outpost had seen the German patre | com 
it had, on orders of its lieutenant, permitted the 
ns to pass before opening fire. Until then the CP 
pposed that the outpost was surprised by the Ger 
In the fire fight that had followed the lieutenant at 
itpost had been wounded and was evacuated against 
shes. It is probable that the lieutenant’s orders 
up to withhold their fire until most of the German 
had passed on resulted in disrupting the enemy more 
f they had been met by fire as soon as they appeared 
ne outpost. 

\rtillery and mortar fire again fell heavily on the 100th 
[t continued during the night and the number of casualties 
steadily increased. A team from the A&P platoon operating 
mine sweepers cleared a path through the mines and booby 
trap which enabled the wounded to be evacuated, although 
it was a slow tedious job. Our dead were assembled during 
darkness and grouped a few yards off the main trail. A 
limited amount of water and rations was brought in during 
the night. 

\t dawn the enemy artillery and mortar fire continued 
spasmodically. The forward observers for the Field Artillery 
battalion and for the Infantry Cannon Company directed 
fire from advanced OPs. The artillery spotted long-range 
targets now and then and kept their guns firing. The Can 
non Company's weapons were in position but were being 


AP eke 


PA! ee 
aS 
. . ”~ + % Cars - 


saved for shorter range work, particularly if another 
attack materialized. Two artillery forward observers 
killed during the afternoon by enemy artillery fir 
\t about 1700 hours a mortar OP reported 
| 


;' , 
column advancing up a draw directly toward our 


The Cannon (¢ 
yp tted tl ' ' I ones 
server, trom his OP, spotted the same target and n 


, 
at a range of about 800 yards 


were whistling close over our heads and landing in 


draw to the tront. lo get to the column the Cannon 


pany had to hre on a low trayectory just Ove! the h 


a “short 


? 
fire was devastatingly 


the Infantry. Occasionally would burst 


Nisei, but the lhe 
battalion's 81mm. mortars began dr pping hire to the 
[his ce 
tinued until well alter dark and inflicted a great number ( 


| hat last the 


effective 
of the Germans in order to cut off their retreat 


casualties on the enemy was the ittempt 


(Germans made to take back the Strategk hills ove rlooking 


Line \ olturno Valle y. 


For the next two days the Japanese \merican patrolled 


far to the front without regaining contact with the enemy 
the 5th 
up, and another regiment of the 34th Division closed in o1 
the right, squeezing out the 100th Battalion. Orde: 


| he division on oul left (me rican h id move 


Came 
the 
valley. These American Doughboys filed down the moun 


up for the 100th to abandon its positions and return t 


tainside, 


lish 


jabbering away in their peculiar Haw Wan | ny 


A unit of the 100th Battalion pushes up a dusty road near Velletri, Italy. 
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AACHEN 


Ihe ancient city of Aachen, whose western boun- 
daries touch on the Holland-Belgium frontier (see 
map on third page following ),.was the first sizable 
(160,000) German city to fall to the Allied armies 
fighting in Western Europe. Aachen was first en- 
circled by the American First Army and given an 
ultimatum to surrender. When the ultimatum was 
rejected the city was attacked and taken after sev- 
eral days of bitter street fighting. If the Germans 
continue to fight as stubbornly, the route to Berlin 
is going to be long and hard for the Infantry. 











THT 


At the énd of the battle the streets of -Aschen were except ricans mopping up remnants of the enemy. 





‘The 57mm. antitank gun is an effective field piece in street fighting. The target here is an observation tower. 


Se 














embers and artillery collaborate to support the Infantry. 
An infantryman hurries past a burning building. ——» 
¥ Prisoners are marched through the ruined city. 
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. AACHEN (Continued ) 
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A file of infantrymen march down a street littered with the debris of war. A tank commands the intersection in the backgro 





An American soldier passes the body of a dead German. Wounded prisoners, aided by a medic, march to < © 
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‘lamations informing civilians of their rights and duties under military government appear in both German and English. 
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ANY MORTAR that can throw a 12-pound projectile 
3,000 yards or more can be considered a heavy mortar. 
Every army has one or more of them: the British and 
Russian smooth-bore 4.2-inch mortars; the American rifled 
4.2-inch mortar; the Japanese rifled 100mm. mortar (copied 
from the American model); the German and Russian 120- 
mm. (4.7-inch) smooth-bore mortars; and the several rocket 
mortars or projectors of the 4.5-inch, 15cm., 7.2-inch, and 
21cm. varieties. All of these mortars and rocket projectors 
are used for the same tactical purpose and, in general, use 
the same firing technique. 

The tactical and technical employment of heavy mortars 
in giving fire support can best be explained perhaps through 

+ short descriptions of the actual use of the weapons in dif- 
ferent campaigns in the current war. The experiences of 


aeavy mortar units with the Fifth Army in Italy ps 
number of examples. (Other theaters could provide exat 
ples as pertinent as those related here, but these, bx 

of my service with the Fifth Army, I know about 


-5gI 3 
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res, Pe: 
ed most quickly and effectively in battle. 
ng these twenty-four days, the two com Gin 
fired some 12,000 rounds of high ex + i 
plosive and white pho ph rus-filled shells on e: 
German CPs, infantry positions, communica : P 
\s, Mortars, counterattacks, and targets of op 
rtunity. That is how a he: Vy mortar outhit sup 
infantry in the defense. 
the crossing olf Volturno ria during 
October 1943 by the Fifth Army, Company D, 
th Chemical Battalion, laid down a smoke 
creen 3,500 yards long on the German side of 
the river and maintained this screen day and 
ight with both mortar fire and smoke pots for 
1 pe riod of thirty six hours while enginee1 troops 
structed two pont yn | I dges, and rtillery and 
tanks got across these bridges in sufficient num 
bers to support the infantry. During this entire 
ction Company D avera fring one 4.2-inch 
WP mortar shell every fifteen seconds. 
[here are mutu: illy supporting twin peaks on 
the mountain above Vénafro. Observation and 











npanies C and D, —th Chemical Battalion, 
shore at Maiori in Italy with the Rangers 
ymmandos at 0200 hours on Se ptember 
By daylight they had established their 
ch mortar positions ten miles inland, just 
Chiunzi Pass, looking down on the Sarno 


> 
tT. 


y leading from Salerno to Pompei. For 
y-tour days we held this position against 
tillery, and infantry assault. We learned 


about putting mortars into deep pits for 

tion against enemy artillery fire, digging - 
xholes into protecting banks, storing am oy 
tion in small piles, camouflage, coérdination ; 
and many other subjects which are . 


trom these peaks dominated the entire Venafro side of 


the range. Our assaults on these positions during the last 


week in November 1943, had been thrown back several 
times, so that a new plan had to be worked out. Company B 
t the —th Chemical Battalion got into position with plenty 
t WP filled shells and smoked Peak “ A.” The rest of the 


battalion concentrated HE on Peak “B.’ Ranger and para 


troop units took Peak “B,” and reorganized while smoke 
continued to blind the Krauts on Peak “A.” Then three 
companies switched to HE and blasted Peak “A.” Aided 
by their own supporting fire and 5,000 4.2 HE shells, they 
took 


he objective. Three thousand rounds of 4.2-inch shells 
blasted a Kraut counterattack and 
\tain was ours to the crest. 
tain, with its many 
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the 
The Concasale side of the 
caves, was another story. 


in ten minutes 
mor 
mou 








SUPPORT 


At Anzio, Companies A and B of the th Battalion 
landed with the Rangers in the first wave, on Jai y 22 
1944. These outfits went ashore with a mortar and crew in 
one DUKW and ammunition supply in a second DUKW 
Immediately upon coming ashore, they were ordered to 
set up and Start shor ting the general direction of the 
Germans, because, the CO on the beachhead said, “I want 
the bastards to know I have something heavy, so they will 
start digging in. That will give me a chance to maneuver.’ 

Just south of Minturno, Italy, the —th Chemical Bat 


talion fired more than 10,000 rounds of hig! 
on enemy positions between 2300 hours, May 11, and 0600 


May 12, 1944, and followed this f 


smoke screens on near-by e1 | 


1 CAPO h IIs 


hours, fire by laving 


kemy observation point: du 


th Division 


ring 


the successful assault by the 


21 





A report on the actions of the —th Chemical Battalion 
in Normandy during June 1944, while serving with the 
-th Division said: 


Forward observers from each firing unit were continually 
operating with the front-line infantry units and placed ob- 
served fire on all types of targets. Enemy machine guns, ar- 
tillery, and mortars were taken under fire and silenced. 
Numerous counterattacks were repulsed with great loss to 
the enemy. Enemy OP and concentration areas were shelled 
and screened by interdictory and harassing fire. In giving 
this support, the —th Chemical Battalion fired 16,860 
rounds of ammunition from D-day to D plus 9. 


The enemy knows how to use heavy mortars, too; they 
showed us at our first attempted crossing of the Rapido 
River below Cassino during January 1944. Once our forces 
had crossed the river they were met by devastating crossfire 
of German mortars and Nebelwerfers against which no 
human being could advance or even hold his own. Our 
losses were heavy and our attack failed. Again, in the recent 
assault on Saipan, Japanese mortars were ranged on the 
reef and on the shore, and produced casualties among our 
troops as they passed these critical areas. A published eye- 
witness account by Howard M. Norton, a war corre- 


spondent said: 
Mortars appeared to be the Japs’ favorite weapon. They 


used them in all sizes, from knee mortars up to a king-size 
affair which threw a shell of approximately the same caliber 
as a 105mm. howitzer. This little giant tossed geysers of 
water, sand and rock one hundred feet or more into the air 
and spattered shrapnel over the water for hundreds of yards. 

There were bodies in the water all around us, evidence 
that the mortars were taking their toll. 

Twice that night our line of loaded boats approached the 
beach and were forced back by mortar fire. 

At dawn we were still circling a mile or more off Charan 
Kanoa sugar mill and the mortar shells were still falling at 
intervals for the next twenty-four hours. 


Mortars are the man-killers in modern combat. You 
simply cannot advance over ground swept by accurate 
mortar fire laid in sufficient volume. Accordingly, counter- 
mortar action and fire is extremely important prior to an 
attack. 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


In the German, Japanese, and American armies, heavy 
mortars are manned by Chemical Warfare troops organize d 
into companies and battalions. These units normally are 
trained and administered as a group by an experienced of 
ficer. In combat they are attached to Cor are placed under 
the control of) infantry organizations. However, their fires 
must be codrdinated with the artillery serving the same area. 
This is done by careful planning in an initial attack, and 
by liaison during an attack or defensive operation. 

In the British Army the 4.2-inch mortar units are manned 
by the divisional antitank regiment. Twenty-four of these 
weapons are assigned as an organic part of the infantry di- 
vision. A similar organization exists in the Russian Army. 

There have been many changes in the organization of 
heavy mortar units in all armies since the beginning of this 
war. This is to be expected, since the range of these mortars 
has been increased to about four times that of similar weap- 


ons used in World War I. Their accuracy, even at the 
longer ranges, is now much better than it was at the shor 
ranges sed during World War I. 

In our own Army, for instance, the 4.2-inch mortar }a, 
talion T/O strength early in the war was 1,010 of all r 
This included four firing companies and a headqu: 
and headquarters company, the last being charged prim: i|; 
with ammunition supply, communications, and s¢ 
echelon maintenance. Ihe fring companies were id 
of two platoons, each manning six mortars, in theory. A tu 
ally, in Italy these units functioned with four firing mortars 
per platoon; the two were kept in reserve to replace ba 
losses, and the personnel set up for these mortar squads wer 
used for replacements and for ammunition carriers. Later, 
because it was necessary to conserve manpower, the bat 
talion was reorganized into four companies of three platoons 
of four mortars each, reducing the headquarters and head 
quarters company of the battalion to a small detachment 
and at the same time reducing the personnel nearly fifty 
per cent in the firing companies. This looked like a remark 
able saving of personnel on paper, but actually, in the field 
the light mortar battalion had to be supplemented by the 
assignment of additional personnel, or the number of firing 
mortars had to be reduced drastically. There is no substitute 
for manpower on the battlefield. 

Actually, in Normandy, the light battalion had to be re 
inforced by at least 200 additional men and ten extra o 


ficers. Even the original heavy battalion, in Italy, normally, 


entered combat with a ten per cent over-strength of enlisted 
men, and some ten to twelve attached officers. A week o! 
combat, with resultant losses due to sickness, accidents 
wounds and deaths, usually reduced the battalion to ap 
proximately 850 men and thirty-five officers, which strength 
could be maintained for considerable periods of time in 
combat. In this connection, it should be noted that one 
hundred days or more in combat was normal for all bat 
talions. This was necessary because of the common practice 
of changing the attachment from division to division. Prac 
tically, artillery and mortars are attached to the ground, and 
work for and with whatever Infantry unit happens along 
It is my belief that the organization of the heavy mortar 
battalion in our Army in the future might well consist o! 
thirty-six officers and 637 men organized as a headquarters 
and headquarters company (charged with ammunition sup 
ply, second echelon maintenance, and signal communica 
tions), together with three companies, of three platoon: 
each, manning four mortars per platoon. In most cases the 
companies of such a battalion will be organized for battle 
with two platoons firing and the third one used for security 
and ammunition supply. Such a battalion, in order to func 
tion for an extended period in combat, will have to be rein 
forced by the assignment of over-strength enlisted personnel 
and by the attachment of additional officers over and above 
the T/O strength. Even with this reduced number of 
mortars per battalion, the problem will continue to be one 
of ammunition supply, for each mortar can fire twenty ol 
these 25-pound shells per minute for a two or three minut es 
burst. 
In my opinion heavy mortars should be organized into 
brigades of four, five or six battalions, and one brigade 
should be assigned to each army. Units should remain as 
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signed to the army mortar brigade and should be “attached 
for operational purposes only” to the infantry unit needing 
the: services. The mortar brigade commander would exer- 
cise technical control over the personnel, firing methods, 
promotion, and supply procedures of his battalions, and the 
infantry divisions could be assured of well-trained, heavy- 
mortar units that are accustomed to following a uniform 
procedure in each army. 

\nother important consideration in organization of a 
heavy mortar battalion is the communication and liaison 
problem. The battalion normally must maintain contact 
with the division and with its several companies, even 
though the companies may be operating with different in- 
fantry regiments. A battalion rear CP must be maintained 
for processing of personnel, for collection of supplies from 
the rear, for organizing and distributing these supplies to 
the firing units in the line, for providing a small rest camp 
ere minor casualties from the battalion can be given aid, 
and for training both officers and enlisted replacements to 
meet the special conditions of the campaign then in progress. 

For example, a battalion operating in the jungles of the 























FIVE HUNDRED weary, nervous men twisted and 
wrned on the rocky slope of the wadi in fitful sleep. They 
were mentally and physically exhausted from two grueling 
attacks which had wiped out ‘nearly fifty per cent of the bat- 
talion earlier the day before. Occasionally during the night, 
German shells, which crashed against the reverse slope of 
the wadi which gave them cover, would awaken them, 
snapping at nerves already stretched to the breaking point. 

A match flamed in the darkness as an incautious soldier 
lit a cigarette in defiance of the blackout. A short-tempered 
guard saw the flame. 

“Put out that goddam light!” 

The light flickered for a moment too long and the guard’s 
temper gave way. He threw his Garand up to his shoulder 
and sent two bullets crashing toward the light. The light 
went out abruptly. A trigger-happy sentry heard those two 
shots, flicked the change lever on his BAR to automatic 
and sprayed the darkness wildly. Perhaps the Germans saw 
the light, or heard the shots. Perhaps it was simply time 
for their periodic salvo. At any rate, shells began to crash 
into the wadi. 

The men woke in confusion. The Germans were attack- 
ing. Officers tried to get their men up on the crest of the 
wadi to take up the fight. But in the darkness they couldn't 
find their platoons. 

Someone cried, “Get the vehicles out!” In a few minutes 
an increasing stream of vehicles and men poured out of 
the wadi and headed for the rear. It was like a break in a 
e First a trickle, then a torrent that swept everything 

fore it. 

In just a few minutes the wadi was deserted except for a 
handful who stubbornly stuck it out. The stampede carried 
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(To be concluded next month) 


By Captain H. James Fagan 





South Pacific would have to teach both officers and en 
listed men many small “tricks of the trade” for that par 
ticular area; whereas, a unit operating in the mountains of 
North Italy would have entirely different problems to 
meet. Training at the replacement centers and schools back 
of the line must be limited to general principles applicable 
in all theaters, and battalions themselves may have to com 
plete the training of replacements to meet their special re 
quirements. Usually this can be done with well-trained 
replacements in the course of three or four days. 

Within the firing companies, it is absolutely essential to 
maintain at least two telephone lines between company 
headquarters and the platoon firing positions. Advanced 
OPs may use SCR-300 radio to communicate directly with 
the platoon headquarters, but wherever possible, wire must 
be laid, since radio frequently does not work well in battle 
and tends to give away the position of the front-line ob 
servers. In any case, the life expectancy of a —— ob 
server with a heavy mortar platoon is not good. A continu 
ous stream of efficient forward observers must be trained 
and available. 


most of the men only a few hundred yards down the road 
before they could be stopped. But some of them kept on 
going for ten miles and ended up at the kitchen. There 
they told wild tales of Germans bayoneting our men in 
slit trenches. If they hadn’t gotten out, they all would be 


dead, so they said. 


What made these men break and run? Were they green 
troops? No, they had been under fire many times. Were 
they poorly disciplined? Not at all. As a matter of fact, this 
ed was part of one of the finest of all divisions. Were 
they men of poor quality? No. They had acted on many 
occasions with great courage. It was none of these things 
Under the proper circumstances any outfit may panic 
Aside from the initial stimulating factors, their physica! 
and mental condition and the shots and shell fire, the funda 
mental reason for the stampede was the lack of control held 
by the officers and noncoms. 

During the night the men had shuffled around the hill 
side, mixing up squads and platoons. Perhaps they simply 
wanted to bunk near their buddies in another platoon. At 
any rate, they had become so intermixed in the darkness 
that it was impossible for the leaders to know where they 
were. Nor did the men know where their leaders were. 

Sometimes I think it was a good thing that this happened 
It certainly taught me the vital necessity of maintaining 
control under any and all circumstances. Luckily, the lesson 
was learned without loss. That experience and others some 
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what like it so impressed me with the importance of control 
at all times that, later, in the invasion of Sicily, I took a 
long chance in order to maintain it. 

It was after dark and my company, less a few officers and 
men, was formed in the assembly area quite a way in from 
the beach. As soon as the others joined us, we were going 
to move. We had radio contact with them and they were 
on the way. As we waited enemy shells whistled overhead. 
An officer suggested that I disperse the company as a pre 
caution against the shells landing on us. But it was neces- 
sary that we reach our objective before daylight. We were 
behind schedule and I knew that the temporary loss of con 
trol that would result from dispersion would delay us even 
more. I also thought that the enemy would concentrate his 
fire upon the beaches behind us, and that even if they knew 
our location they would hardly divert their fire on us. So I 
held the company in its march formation until the missing 
men arrived. No shells fell on us and we got through with- 
out casualtie ss. 

Normally, control in the daytime is not difficult. Our 
usual formation when operating off roads was a single col- 
umn and this is something of a problem because a com 
pany of men makes a long file. In going through rough 
country, the usual hand-and-arm signals can’t always be 
used. To supplement those signals, we used SCR-536s with- 
in the company. During the ‘actual landing at Gela, Sicily, 
these little radios were used a lot. We think that what was 
lost in security was more than made up for in the control 
we maintained. 

Night operations are much more difficult, sometimes, 
because it is necessary to maintain strict silence. 

When our battalion was in an approach march, simple 
orders were relayed from man to man down the long col- 
umn. Naturally these orders had to be brief, seldom longer 
than four or five words. If you have ever played that parlor 
game where one person w hispers a sentence to another, 
who in turn passes it on, you'll readily understand the need 
for brief orders. Otherwise the message that finally arrives 
at the end of the column will bear little resemblance to the 
original order. More detailed messages were sent by runner. 
These too had to be simple and brief. You can’t always 
take time to cover up a light in order to write or read a 
message in the field. 

There is one precaution that you must always take if you 
use the relay message system. A chain is only as strong as 
its weakest link. Men get scared. The word to withdraw 
may come down the line. Who started it you may never 
know. But before you are aware of what's up, half your 
outfit may be turned around and headed for the assembly 
area. To take care of this we had a rigid rule that when an 
order was contrary to the general practice of the battalion. 
it had to be verified by a responsible officer or noncom. 

Once during a German counterattack, a replacement ol 
ficer who had joined the battalion ordered his platoon whic e 
was guarding a flank to withdraw. The platoon sergeant, 
battle-wise soldier, immediately checked with his iaiiadion 
commander. Although the platoon had been halted only a 
short time, the damage was done. The enemy managed to 
get in on the unprotected flank and we suffered casualties 
that we wouldn't otherwise have had. 

It is frequently necessary to deploy a unit during a halt 
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in a march because of possible shell fire. Our experien:e jn 
the wadi showed us that a more effective system for dis. 
persing men was needed. We worked out an SOP w hich 
we used during temporary halts and also in bivouacs. [p 
the first place, we made it the responsibility of every | ade; 
to know where his men were. No marr-was to leave th: Tea 
to which he was assigned. There was to be no indiscrimi 
nate movement in the darkness. Each unit selected s 
sembly point to form up on. 

For example, if a platoon were to move off a road, the 
platoon leader would designate an identifiable spot as the 
platoon assembly point. It might be a certain rock or tree 
or even a bush, but it did have to have some characteristics 
which made it easily identified or located in the dark. One 
section would move off for a few yards and the section leader 
would select a section assembly point. On this spot would 
be located the section CP. Each squad would then pee! off 
and each squad leader would designate a point for the squad 
to assemble on. When the platoon was dispersed a runner 
would be sent to the next higher headquarters; squad t 
section, section to platoon, and so on up. Consequently, 
when it was time to resume the march, the order was trans 
mitted quickly and efficiently by a chain of men, each of 
whom knew the exact location of his unit. The men of the 
squads would form at their assembly point, then move to 
the section assembly point. W hen the section was as 
sembled, it would go to the platoon assembly point. 

We trained our men to use this system by first rehearsing 
in the daylight. Initially we worked non-tactically on the 
drill field, and went through the process of dispersing as 
though it were a drill. Although the terrain dictates the 
formation, we had two types we stuck close to. On fairly 
level g ground where there was little cover, or when we were 
operating in an area where it wasn’t necessary to take cover, 
we used a circle formation for the company. The center of 
the circle was the company CP. A segment of roughly a 
quarter of the circle was allotted to each platoon. Moving 
out toward the circumference of the circle one found the 
platoon CP, then the section CPs with the squads extending 
outwards like the ribs of a fan. 

The other type was rectangular in shape and was used 
when the outfit was dispersed along the reverse slope of a 
ridge. Lowest on the slope would be the platoon CO 
centered between the two sections. The two section head 
quarters would be located close together and a little higher 
up the slope. The squad CPs would be close to the section 
CP while the squads extended up the slope in a rough 
column. The rough formation was a line of squad columns 

After the men became familiar with these two formations 
we practiced tactically using terrain. Finally, we w orked 
several evenings disassembling and assembling in the dark 
ness. 

The actual training took only a short time, perhaps a day 
and an evening. Yet, the time saved in combat and in rear 
areas amounted to much more than that. The greater and 
improved control which we got from that training paid of 
many times. 

You can’t maintain control of your men unless you {now 
where they are. You can’t know where they are unless vou 
have a system. You can’t win battles unless you have con 
trol. 
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IN OCTOBER 1943, the Jap had been driven into th 
high mountains which separate the Central Ramu Valley of 
New Guinea from Bogadjim. Here he st: pped the Austral 
ian advance from the valley to the high mountain pul 
which has been well named Shaggy Ridge. This spur is 
only twenty-five miles from Bogadjim, and protected thi 
Japanese-constructed motor road from Yokopi. That road 
runs another twenty-five miles to Madang, and the: 
Wewak—a road very important to the Japanese, and to us 

After some very bitter fighting in October, the Aus 
tralians captured the southern extremity, and half of Shaggy 
Ridge. Then they-came to the Pimple. This is a rocky crag 
rising almost perpendicularly from the crest of the moun 
tain spur. It dominates the ridge, and it overlooked the 
Australian forward position. It is 5,600 feet above sea level 
a naturally defensive position that the Japanese lost no time 
in fortifying heavily. Any attack against the Pimple had to 
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be frontal, along the top of a spur wide enough for only one 
man at a time. 

Not only did the Pimple command Australian forward 
posts, but it also afforded the enemy observation of all move- 
ment around our most forward base. For these reasons alone 
its capture was most important. Furthermore, its capture 
would allow Australian artillery to direct accurate instead 
of haphazard harassing fire on Japanese lines of communi- 
cation extending toward Bogadjim along the deep gorges 
of the Garia and Mintjim Rivers. 

To avoid what might have been a costly and possibly un- 
successful, frontal attack, patrols constantly reconnoitered 
terrain around Shaggy Ridge for more than two months 
seeking a means of getting behind the Japanese positions. 
Many bitter skirmishes took place as these patrols clashed 
with enemy forward posts, but no means of getting behind 
the Pimple could be found. There was no alternative to a 
frontal attack. 

Enemy strength behind the Pimple was unknown. The 
assault, planned for the morning of December 27, was a 
codrdinated infantry, artillery, and air attack. Enemy posi- 
tions on Shaggy Ridge were to be prepared, or “softened,” 
so that the infantry could attack with minimum casualties. 

At about 0800 hours, the artillery carried out its usual 
morning “hate” against the Pimple and a steep slope leading 
up to it, known as Rock Face. When the guns ceased 
firing Royal Australian Air Force Boomerangs and Ameri- 
can ntiaents appeared above the Pimple. Tracer bullets 
from the Boomerangs directed the dive bombers to the 
target. Black specks of destruction rained down in quick 
succession. The whole of Shaggy Ridge appeared to trem- 
ble and rock under the impact of blinding flashes. Thick 
black smoke rolled slowly and compactly iccanhs 

Under cover of the rain forest opposite the Rock Face, 
the Australian assault party appraised the “softening-up.” 
“No breakfast for Tojo this morning,” was one remark. 
Other forecasts of Japanese discomfiture were more pic- 
turesque. 

An infantryman in the forest remarked, “I wouldn't like 
to be on the receiving end of that.” 

The strafers finished their work and the artillery began 
the final “preparing” task. While they blasted away the 
infantrymen waited for their cue. They knew the diff- 
culties. 

They knew that a few hours before the attack Australian 
troops had been detailed to make bush stretchers to facilitate 
the handling of any men wounded in the battle. Measuring 
the sticks against themselves, men remarked, “This will 
fit me nicely.” 

For nearly half an hour the 25-pounders hammered 
away at the Pimple, the Rock Face, and enemy posi- 
tions at rear and sides. In point of time and limited area, it 
was probably the heaviest artillery assault ever launched 
against a Japanese position in the Pacific theater. 

Zero hour for the infantry was nearer; at the starting line 
men were supremely confident. There would be no turning 


back. The Pimple would be taken. 
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At zero hour the assault party had to emerge from ver 
and begin its perilous advance up the open Rock F. ce 
open, because in two months artillery had blasted «way 
every vestige of jungle growth. } 

The artillery lifted fitty yards. Green-clad Infantry nen 
broke into the open. Heads forward and bayonets fixed, 
they began the dangerous and laborious ascent on the 
blasted slope—500 yards had to be covered. 

As they advanced they could hear the long-sustained 
bursts of Australian Vickers guns and the dull detonation 
of trench mortars—a diversionary party was attacking some 
Japanese wire position deep in a valley on the left. 

Clambering up the Rock Face the advancing assaul 
party had so far met no enemy fire. Now they were half 
way to their objective. It was tooth-and-nail going. Impro 
vised ladders had to be discarded because there was no way 
to get a grip on the splintered and shattered shale. Anxious 
observers expected at any moment that withering fire would 
meet the single column as it advanced upwards; or perhap, 
a loose foothold would send a man hurtling to death hun 
dreds of feet down the precipitous slopes on either side of 
the spur. 

Shells kept exploding on the rising ground in spasms of 
varying intensity. Sometimes many shells would burst 
simultaneously, but all the time shells were dropping 
somewhere. 

Two hundred yards to go. Spasmodic and erratic firing 
could now be heard from rear Jap positions. Again the arti] 
lery lifted, tearing into enemy positions behind the Pimple 
The assault party neared the base of the objective. 

One hundred yards to go. Overhead Boomerangs darting 
about like terriers, searched for opportunity targets. One, 
picking up a Japanese post, swept in low along the crest of 
the ridge, raking it with fire. 

The Rock Face had been covered. The infantry were 
now at the Pimple’s base. It seemed miraculous that no 
organized resistance had been met; but it wasn’t a miracle 
The perfectly coérdinated bombing, shelling, and strafing 
had succeeded in the initial task. The enemy had been 
demoralized. Fairly heavy ack-ack, which had met the dive 
bombers in their first attack, was no longer heard after the 
strafing. A Boomerang pilot observed a large party of Japs 
“running in the wrong direction.” 

However, the worst that can come from the air and 
artillery doesn’t clean out all pockets of possible resistance 

Behind the Pimple the enemy was now alive to the peri 
of his situation, and as the Australians clambered up the 
cock direct opposition to the advance was met. In the words 
of one of the party “it was pretty willing for a while.” 

Rifles and bayonets cleaned out a machine-gun post on 
the left. A Jap weapon pit was destroyed, although for 
while it held out in novel fashion: a rubber ground shee! 
had been placed over the opening, and as Australian gre 
nades were thrown on it, they were dexterously flicked 
away before exploding. Australian ingenuity coped with 
the situation. A grenade tied to the end of a bambo pole 
was thrust into the pit, and the pin was pulled by an at 
tached piece of string. Four Japanese were later unearthed 

One Australian, in a fierce hand-to-hand fight, had ‘ 
bash a Jap with the butt of his gun. 

Another soldier grabbed a Jap by the wrist in an © 
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deavor to drag him out of a foxhole. The Jap proved too 
str: ng and almost won the fight. A sergeant came to the 
res_ue With a well-aimed shot that killed the Jap, but also 
p sed the foot of the firer’s comrade. 

n American pilot who elected to spend his vacation with 
\ustralian infanteers shot a Jap. 

t 1039 hours, the following message was received from 

Pimple: 

Well and truly held up by a rock-made bunker. Three 
men who charged it with grenades and bayonets have been 
wounded. But we have got the Pimple and we can hold it.” 

(he pillbox blocked the path. Sheer drops on both sides 
made movement to the flank seem out of the question. Two 
of the enemy were known to be inside. They were pro- 
tected from the fire of the Australians by the shelter of log 
and stones, and had small arms and an automatic weapon 
f their own. More than one hundred grenades were hurled 
at them in the course of the day, but they had no effect on 
the strong point. It seemed that two men would hold up 
the Australian advance. 

Officers worked out a scheme. Engineers back in the 
valley were told the story. They started work on a bomb 
of their own design. It was a grenade placed in a chemical 


























THIS IS WRITTEN for Infantry first sergeants who 
are about to go into combat. In your training more than 
once you heard it said authoritatively that administration 
within the company stops upon entry into combat. Don't 
believe it. When you go into combat, administration will 
take on a new and important meaning. 

Speed is the keynote. Never put off even for an hour any 
job that you can accomplish at the time. It can make a big 
difference to the men under you. 












It is your first day in combat. You've got a damn good 
company and you know every one of your men down to the 
last four figures of their serial numbers. In your dispatch 
case you have a clean double-spaced roster of your company. 
In preparing it you gave yourself plenty of room to make 
notations by each man’s name. You have a supply of blank 
morning reports and casualty forms. You're not carrying 
papers which might aid the enemy in case you're captured. 
Yes, sir, you’re proud as hell—of your outfit and your own 
initiative in being strictly on the ball. 

But, it’s been a hard day. The shells have fallen thick 
and fast and not too damn far away from you. Sure you’re 
tired, but don’t forget it’s getting late and your reports will 
soon be due at battalion. Call in your platoon sergeants. 
Get all the information from them you can. They were 
told in advance to have the dope ready for you by 1800. 

But what’s this? Twenty-five casualties on our first day? 
My god, what’s happening to the outfit? Twenty-five men! 
They'l] probably ice us for a while so we can train some 
teplacements. Twenty-five men—nine of them noncoms! 
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By First Sergeant Walter R. Sledge 


and sealed in a field ration tin, a piece of lace, attached to 
the grenade pin, hanging outside. 

While the engineers worked on these, pioneering mem- 
bers of the attacking unit started chiseling a track along the 
cliff face towards the pillbox. They were protected from 
the fire of the weapons above by the angle of the cliff, sup 
ported by their mates who hurled grenades and kept up a 
continuous fire at the enemy opposite. All night these men 
worked, relieving each other on the narrow ledge until 
the path was level with, and just below, the bunkered Japa- 
nese position. 

During the night, too, the troops who had taken part in 
the initial fighting during the day, were withdrawn and 
replaced by fresh men. At first light they went into action 
Men on the newly cut ledges below, and from the front, 
pulled grenade strings and hurled the new bombs. 

The explosion of the grenades in the tins ignited the 
chemical. 

The pillbox vanished. 

A Jap officer and private were found to be in that pillbox 
Of all the dugouts and foxholes on the Pimple, the pillbox 
was the only one that did not have communicating trenches 
with the others. 


It's time to stop so much thinking and get busy. If you 
don’t you're not only going to be one of the first combat 
exhaustion cases in your company, but your men are going 
to suffer for you in action—those with lead in ’em as well 
as those still on two feet. You're not going to be relieved 
so get that stuff out of your head. 

First, fill in your casualty forms. Give these priority over 
the morning report because you want those wounded, 
killed, and missing men’s families to be notified of their 
status as soon as possible. The form itself will be prescribed 
by your regimental personnel officer, but it will probably 
require you to show for each man the extent of injury (light 
or serious), where he was hit, and whether by shrapnel, 
small-arms fire or otherwise. 

With the casualty forms finished go on to your morning 
report. For your station, ask the communication sergeant 
for the codrdinates of your CP and the direction and distance 
it is from the nearest town. Be accurate and colorful in your 
record of events—it’s likely to be the basis for the history of 
your unit. 

(In the 116th Infantry, the first sergeant makes a penciled 
morning report on a mimeographed form furnished by the 
personnel officer. This form, when completed, is forwarded 
to the company clerk, who is with the regimental personne) 
section at the division administration center—some fifteen 
or twenty miles behind the lines. He in turn types the 














morning report on the regular form, has it signed by the 
personnel officer and then forwards it to higher head- 
quarters. ) 

You've gotten in your daily reports. What now? Well, 


what about those nine noncoms who have become casual- 
ties? Who's going to take their places? Find out right away 
and put in a recommendation for their promotion to regi- 
mental headquarters. If they're good enough to “act,” they're 
good enough for the rating—so put in for them now. If you 
don’t these very men may themselves become casualties be- 
fore their ratings come through, and it will all be your fault. 


Well, here it is your tenth day in combat with no relief 
yet. You're sure glad the casualties have been low for the 
past few days. The old company doesn’t look the same any 
more, and damn it, it doesn’t seem as if you'll ever get to 
know these replacements by name. 

Don’t worry over such little things. Have the replace- 
ments put their last names above their left breast pockets. 
You'll learn to recognize ‘em pretty soon. 

And, say! With casualties, promotions, and replacements, 
have you remembered to type up a new company roster? 
You'd better find time—write it out in longhand if you 
have to. 

You've been relieved at last! Rest and reorganize, they 
say. You can sure use that rest part because you're damn 
near shot. But don’t believe it, don’t believe it. This is 
going to be your busiest time. You'll really play quite a part 
in the “reorganize” part of the order and to hell with the 
First you have to get in your recommendation for 
Combat Infantryman badges. It means ten dollars a month 
extra as well as a swell decoration and those who get it will 
have earned it. Make this decoration an honor, by awarding 
it only to those “who have performed exemplary work in 
combat.” Then, what about Bronze Stars or higher decora- 
tions for those fearless guys in the outfit who performed out- 
standing deeds during the past weeks? Recommend ‘em for 
decorations now. And don’t forget to give the men their 
Good Conduct Medals when they're due. You're reward- 
ing them for work well done, and it’s a good way to keep 
a good company. 

Any more promotions open? What about PFCs? Don't 


“a ” 
rest. 


By Lieutenant 


During the early days of the 34th Infantry Division's 
activity in combat in North Africa, officers w ho were re- 
sponsible for combat feeding of front-line troops, noticed 
that after a few days of C ration feeding, the majority of 
men ate much less than usual, became weak and lost combat 
efficiency. 

For several long periods, the diet of the men of one bat- 
talion was a straight C ration, and in many cases men suf- 
fering from “taste fatigue,” were eating only a sufficient 
amount to keep them on their feet. Through observation 
and conversation with front-line Doughboys, Lieutenant 


overlook ‘em. All this finished? Then get a new and cor. 
rected company roster retyped. Take it back to your com 
pany clerk and check it with his records. Make sure «har 
both of you gee horses. If you do, you're ready for combat 
again, perhaps not personally ready, but you're looking 
good on paper. 

Here’s a few hints that may help you along: 

(1) Hang on to a portable typewriter. If you can’: ger 
one issued, get the Old Man to buy one from the company 
fund. Your fund will soon be “frozen” anyway. Keep your 
portable on your kitchen trailer or company jeep. Don't 
think for a minute you're not going to need it. 

(2) Have a small waterproof box for stationery, ink 
carbon paper, and official papers. Don’t let it get cluttered 
up with such useless items as chalk, dating stamps, paper 
weights and such. The odds are that you'll never need such 
things. 

(3) Expect “reply by indorsement” papers to come in 
just as usual. See that they are returned in. a hurry—just as 
usual. 

(4) Don’t worry about a duty roster or sick book unless 
your unit specifically orders you to use ‘em. They are an 
absolute waste of time and effort. 

(5) Keep posted on censorship regulations. The men 
will forever be questioning you about what they can or 
cannot write, and the company censors will want to know 
what they can or cannot pass. 

(6) Train a clerk and the ranking noncom in how to 
perform your duties. You'll need the clerk and after all 
you never know when you'll become a casualty yourself 
Don’t let your outfit down by not having someone ready t 
take your place. 

(7) Don’t expect to be operating with your present 
CO forever. If he’s lucky and sticks it out, he'll be head 
for bigger and better things—and pretty soon. Be prepared 
to work with a new CO any time. 

(8) Keep all important papers—burn the rest. Operat: 
with essentials only. 

(9) Just remember this: In combat, as in garrison, com 
pany administration remains a big responsibility for you- 
the first sergeant. 


Jules B. Videau 


Leo G. Voss, an officer in the battalion, decided that some 
thing could be done to improve the combat ration, and be 
gan to work on a plan to supplement the C ration with items 
of food that would remain palatable to the men over 3 
long period of time and also be of sufficient quality to meet 
bodily needs of high caloric intake during periods of e 


hausting combat. 
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hen his battalion was committed in the Italian Cam 
, it was apparent to Lieutenant Voss that the prob- 
of combat feeding in the Italian Campaign would be 
more complicated than in Tunisia. In the mountainous 
n, the C ration delivered to the troops was often very 
and at times even partly frozen. The increasing ex 
tion rate was due in great measure to the fact that the 
were unable to eat this ration. Malnutrition thus ag- 
ited the physical and mental condition of the already 
ionally disturbed men. 


y early December 1943, Lieutenant Voss had worked 
it a plan for supplementing the C ration and the K ration 


he went to the Fifth Army Class I and Quartermaster 


ficers. These officers, who also realized that the present 

bat ration left much to be desired, gave their approval 

the experiment to run through the month of January 
1944, with a complete report to be submitted at the end of 
hat period. 

[he plan consisted of supplementing the C and K 
tions with adequate portions of high-quality and high- 
lorie pastries, large appetizing sandwiches, and fruit 
juices. Lo prepare the pastries, a battalion bakery was estab- 
lished, staffed by the baker from each company kitchen. 
Equipment consisted of a field range borrowed from each 
kitchen and improvised baking implements. A large Ger- 
man tent was secured and as the battalion moved into po 
sitions to attack San Vittore, the bakery began operation. 

The supplement was to be served only when C or K 
rations were to be served to the battalion. On these oc- 
casions when the mess convoy went out at night to feed 
the battalion, instead of three meals of C ration, there were 
but two of C with a supplement of two or three large sand 
wiches of ground beef, cheese, egg, or jam; pastry, either 
turnovers, cinnamon rolls, or raised doughnuts; and an 
ample allotment of fruit juices. 


[he effect of this ration on all front-line troops, a ration 
which they could eat, which was nutritious as well as tempt 
ng, and filling and palatable rather than cold, half-frozen 
C, was at once noticeable. Men who had formerly, after a 
gruelling day of combat, sought sleep, without bothering to 

or wait for the ration train, now eagerly awaited the 
vening meal. The spirits of tired men lifted. Exhaustion, 
previous to this time, a ranking producer of casualties, fell 
to the point where in the month, out of one hundred cases 
1e regiment, Lieutenant Voss’ battalion had but seven. 
Throughout the month, the three battalions had an equal 
share of the fighting and hardships. 

(he problems which appeared through the month were 
nany and varied. The plan had to be kept flexible to meet 
changing conditions. Packaging of the ration to guard 
gainst winter weather conditions and the necessarily 
rough handling over mountain trails, were successfully 
solved. A small, compact, water-proof box which permitted 
the packing for single platoons and outpost squads, was de 


At the expiration of the experimental period, the plan 
was pronounced an outstanding success by the whole bat- 
talion. The entire experiment was observed by Fifth Army 
representatives, and was officially noted in a Fifth Army 
ject letter, which called it to the attention of the entire 
ith Army. 
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Snap Shooting 
In 
Close Combat 


By Captain Stephen Stavers, USMCR 


THE VALUE OF HIP-LEVEL _? shooting continues 
to be a matter of controversy, notwithstanding the amount 
of close-in combat firing in this war, especially in the Pa 
cific theaters. Those op posed to snap shooting decry its 
re lative ing accuracy and minimize its superiority in speed. 
Those who favor snap shooting emphasize its effectiveness 
in close combat where the first shots separate the quick from 
the dead. 

The function of snap shooting is clear. It is intended for 
short range (twenty yards and under) combat firing where 
troops are moving quickly toward each other. In such situ 
ations it has heen observed that almost every man’s in 
stinctive reaction is to fire quickly, without stopping t© 


bring the weapon to his shoulder. 





.The opinions or assertions contained in this article are 
the private ones of the author and are not to be construed as 
official or reflecting the views of the Navy Department or the 
naval service at large.) 





Such hasty firing without benefit of previous practice is 
rarely accurate. A moving opponent five yards away can be 
missed entirely. Yet to align sights on him at that r: inge is 
to anchor yourself in the position of a clay pigeon in a 
shooting galle ry. Not only is the stationary shoulder-aimer 
very vulner able in close quarters combat—a bayonet-wield 
ing enemy can readily parry his weapon barrel and run 
him through—but the original opponent may himself hit the 
slow aimer first with snap shots. The purpose of hip-leve] 
snap shooting is to canalize natural reactions and make first 
shots as quick and accurate as possible. 

The principal elements in hip-level snap shooting are 
four: speed, mobility, reduced vulnerability, night effec 
tiveness. 

By snap shooting it is possible to get off initial shots in 
half a second, in contrast to the one and a half to two 
seconds it normally takes to get off the first shoulder-aimed 
shot. Troops in the field, after an hour of position practice, 
have averaged three shots snap shooting in the time it took 
them to get off one shot from the shoulder. Of their three 
shots, one and two-were hits on silhouette targets at ten 
and twenty yards. 

The mobility of the snap shooter enables him to ap- 
proach his target rapidly without the necessity of stopping 
to fire. Besides increasing his tactical effectiveness, this re- 
duces his vulnerability, for he presents a crouched moving 
target rather than an upright stationary target. His lower 
silhouette also reduces the chance of being hit. 

Sighting in snap shooting is accomplished by holding 


30 





the piece level and pointing it toward the target. It is 
therefore effective at night when close-range targets can be 
detected only by shadow or sound. 

The main argument usually made against snap shooting 
is that it locks ; accuracy, the implication being that any- 
thing less than one hundred per cent accuracy at close 
range is deplorable. But this reasoning omits the vital time 
element. For even if a shoulder shooter could score one 
hundred per cent hits between the eyes by shoulder aiming 
that would do him no good if sever: al enemy slugs had hit 
him while he was aiming. 

Although the normal accuracy of snap shooting is about 
sixty per cent (with a general range of variation fron 
thirty to ninety per cent), the volume and speed of fire is 
what produces the greater operational effect. Inasmuch as 
three shots can be fired by snap shooting in the time it ta 
to fire the first aimed shot, the snap shooter is likely to b 
the winner even if his score is only thirty- -three and one 
third per cent. For his one hit precludes the hundred per 
cent score of the aiming opponent. 

Furthermore, the snap shooter’s shots that miss are no! 
wholly without effect. Firing practically in the face of the 
enemy soldier impairs his aiming or prevents it altogether 
[t is on this basis that hip-level snap shooting should | 
evaluated as a combat supplement to standard range meth 
ods of fire. 

The basic — of hip-level snap shooting is to hol 
the piece level at the side, clear of the hip, and pointed at 
the target. An hour of position practice and a few clips of 
firing will considerably enhance any soldier’s close-combat 
firing effectiveness. 

Snap shooting tactics are not intended to minimize the 
importance of cover and concealment, on which the —_ 
methods of fire depend, and which should be used 1 

vantage as much as possible. But especially in an as 
when a fighter must advance short distances unco' el 
snap shooting on the run may be his best “cover” as well a 


his best attack. 
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japanese dead lie where they fell in a Banzai charge over a ridge on Guam. 


per By Captain Charles P. Mailioux 


not \FI ER TI IE FIRS I beach de tenses had been overrun, of maneuver! idapt ible to this kind ol terrain was worked 
the \merican troops met no organized defensive line on Guam __ out. 

her cept for the resistance encountered by the Marines in the Since troops moving in column along trails flanked by 
be capture of the Orote Peninsula area. A fast moving attack heavy underbrush and numerous small coconut grove cleat 


eth that knifed through the entire northern half of the island, ings offer excellent t targets for enemy ambush, it was neces 
listance of twelve miles in four days, smashed any possi- sary to devise, first, a suitable formation. and. second. a 


ld lity of systematized defensive warfare by the Japs and plan of action which would drive out the enemy groups 
at ered their organization so that only scattered groups along the route of advance without seriously checking the 
s of ere left to oppose the advance. C aptured plans disclosed momentum of the attack. 
ibat - duled Banzai attack, but it never materialized because In general, our formations were like this: First, a rifle 
the Japs could not marshal a force of sufficient size. company, with one platoon of medium tanks, a platoon of 
the The speed of the attack, the way supporting weapons heavy machine guns and a section of 81mm. mortars in 
Inge vere used, the extensive use of the tank-infantry team, all direct support was followed by the battalion commander 
ad | handsome dividends in disorganizing and routing the and his OP group, which consisted of the artillery, naval 
ult Jap defenses of this particular combat situation, and gunfire and air support, liaison officers, reserve company 
red 4 the casualty rate low among our attacking troops. commander, heavy weapons company commander, S-2 
I] as - heavy jungle growth would have made any attempt S-3, runners and SCR-300. Behind this column came a 
0 advance on a broad front a tedious, slow-moving effort second rifle company, M-10 tank destroyer, the heavy weap 
nd would have granted the Japs time to organize their last- 
‘itch defensive positions. A network of trails and unim- 
proved roads throughout the northern plateau gave the 
vest chance for aggressive attack in column, and a scheme 
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uns company, the battalion CP, organic vehicles and the 
antitank platoon. The third rifle company brought up the 
rear. Distance between units was dictated by the density 
of the jungle and the visibility to the front along the trail. 

The leading company, whose main mission lay to the 
front, gave only cursory attention to installations off the 
trail or to small trails leading off the route of advance. The 
second rifle company in the column was responsible for 
investigating and mopping up any enemy that had been 
by-passed by the leading elements. Whenever a side trail 
was considered sufficiently important to warrant sending 
a patrol down it any distance, two men were left at the 
junction and as the last company passed. that point they 
were dispatched to bring the patrol in on the rear of the 
column. 

The assault platoon of the leading rifle company operated 
with flank protection and scouts well forward so that an 
area thirty yards on each side of the trail was covered. 
Keeping some men well off the trail paid off because the 
Japs continually camouflaged their installations along the 
trail from the front but neglected the rear almost entirely. 
This made it easy for the flank patrol to pick them off. 

The action of the leading company called for a high 
degree of codéperation between the tank and infantry com- 
manders and was successful only because the two units 
trained together before going into action. Communication 
between tanks and infantry was by radio, smoke signals and 
tapping on the hull of the tank; a system of designating 
targets to the tank, by using the long axis of the tank as a 
line through the center of a clock from twelve to six and 
pointing out direction by using the numerals on the face 
of a clock was one of the many techniques worked out by 
tank commanders and the infantry units they were support 
ing. 

The tank platoon moved with the support elements of 
the leading company, with one tank advancing through the 
brush just off the trail on one side, another following by 
twenty to thirty yards on the other side, and a third moving 
on the trail about a hundred yards back of the first two. 
The other two followed behind on the trail. This formation 
permitted the tanks to give each other mutual support in 

case any one tank was engaged by an AT gun. It also kept 
the leading tanks out of the center of the trail, which is most 
likely to be covered by AT fire, and widened the trail for 
units following the tanks. Four men from the support pla- 
toon were assigned to each tank with the mission of pro- 
tecting it from Japs who might attempt to close in with a 
molotov cocktail or grenade. One of these men moved just 
in front of the tank, guided it around holes and large stumps 
and examined the ground for signs of antitank mines. At 
no time did a tank precede the infantry that it was support- 


ing. 


at 1 aN 


The effectiveness of this formation was well illust: sted 
during the advance along the road toward the tov 
Yigo. The leading scout of Company I, while moving a) ou 
three yards off the trail, noticed the muzzle of a 47mm. oun 
protruding from the brush about ten yards in front of 
The muzzle of the gun was all he could see of this well 
camouflaged position. He notified his platoon leader who 
quickly brought his outfit to within thirty yards of the po- 
sition and sent a runner to the company ‘commander to re- 
quest tank support. Two tanks were immediately brought 
forward to the platoon leader who pointed out the enemy 
position. As the first tank moved up to the target the enem 
got off his first and last shot. The round hit the tank but did 
not damage it. Then the tanker got off one 75 shell which 
penetrated the Jap tank, destroying it completely. A quick 
rush by the infantry platoon accounted for a squad and a 
half of enemy infantry dispersed around the tank. 

Score: Japan—one Jap tank knocked out and eighteen 
killed; USA—no casualties. 

Undoubtedly the Japs had expected to mow down a col 
umn of infantry from that ambushed position. As soon as 
the enemy tank had been destroyed, the infantry platoon 
leader notified the tank commander, by SCR-536 (supplied 
for such occasions), that he should cease fire, and ordered 
his platoon forward. 

Whenever stiffer resistance was encountered, and 
Japs usually organized strong points at the larger trail 
junctions and crossings, the leading company commander 
called back to the mortar section for support fire. A mortar 
observer, with the company commander's party laid wire 
to his section during the entire advance. When fire was 
requested the mortars were put into position right on the 
trail and within sixty seconds observed fire 
brought down on the enemy position. 

The task of the second company in column was not an 
easy one. The company commander had to keep his platoons 
moving to the flanks continually to rout out the enemy that 
abandoned their positions along the trail or road and took 
to the woods. Usually the Japs w would retreat to a native hu 
and make a last stand there, but assault squads armed with 
flame throwers, explosives and grenades made short work 
of these groups. The commander of this company had to 
exert every effort to make sure that his men completed their 
job quickly and got back to the trail so that the advance was 
not held up. 

During the attack the battalion commander constant) 
placed naval gunfire and air strikes on the more important 
road junctions ahead of the column. This practice ac- 
counted for a great number of enemy casualties. In Yigo 
over a hundred enemy had been killed by this bombard 
ment several hours before the attacking troops entered the 
town. 


could 
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S YOUR OUTFIT thinking of publishing its history? 
\lost units win at least consider the matter, and practically 
istory well worth recording. 
at all it is worth doing the roughly. 





If the job is 


u can learn a lot about unit bistories from the experi- 
s Army units — after the last war. Most divisions o1 
, World War I 

luced histories of one type or another of their activities 

Some units even published their histories while they were 

n Europe. But most of them waited until the war 
had ended and all but the Regulars were being 
turned to civilian life. 

Not all units were satisfied with the first histories they 

luced, and new ones were then prepared. Some World 

r | histories were sponsored by tormer members of the 

t; others were brought out by writers who had no con- 
nection with the units they wrote about. There were 
nine different histories published of one division in addition 

two histories of two of its regiments. 
had nearly that many. 

\ll the books that were actually produced by the units 
themselves were honest attempts to meet a real need. The 
best of them are priceless treasures to the veterans of the 

But most of those who gave time and energy- 


»iments which had a significant part in 


Other divisions 


-much 
t both is needed to do the job right- to prov ide histories 
their units would have secured better results if they had 
llowed sounder methods of writing and compiling their 
)OOKS. 

\t the worst, the World War I books were simply col- 
ections of miscellaneous information, worthless as a his 
tory of the unit’s activities and of only temporary interest 

the members. In a few cases outsiders offered to prepare 

t histories of various types and collected five, ten, or 
fifteen dollars apiece from members or veterans of the unit 
n the strength of a promise to produce a book which had 

appeared fifteen years later. Reasonable care and early 
planning will protect a unit from the possibility of being 
gypped by a promoter, and also from the possibility of hav- 
ng histories written that will be found worthless or em 
alra ssing in later years. 

Be hind the publication of unit histories is the basic de- 
sire of the soldier to keep alive his rich experience as a 
member of a military organization that has shared in a 
great cause. A good history is one that is his personal record 
it the service of his unit, a book from which he renews his 
wn memories and disciplines his own imagination. A good 
uistory should also contribute important elements to the 
uistory of the United States Army that otherwise might be 
unrecorded in official and unofficial histories of campaigns 
and battles. Well written unit histories will also pass on 
t0. a younger generation the spirit and traditions of the unit 
exemplified in the present crisis. Only histories that are 
written with the same degree of accuracy a professional his- 
trian would aim at can fulfill these needs, though such 
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Unit Histories By Xenophon 


work can be done by competent writers undaer any com 


mander’s supervision, without professional assistance 
Histories should not be confused with souvenir books of 


pictures similar to school ye: irbooks and annuals. These 
may help the men of an outfit remember the others in their 
unit and help bring back their experiences in training 


camps, on transports, and in the theaters of war. Such pic 
ture books will probab ily be satistactory for units which had 
little service beyond training. But any unit that performed 
signihicant service deserves a competent history, whether a 
souvenir book about the unit is produced or not. And a 
well illustrated history may 
souvenir book. 

The published unit histories of World War I were en 


tirely unoflicial. 


also satisly the demand for a 


[The War Department assumed no re 
sponsibility for their preparation or pub lication. 
condition holds for today. 


[he same 
y- When the vast number of units 
Army is considered, it will be apparent that 
and personnel required to codrdinate and 
publish histories of all units would be prohibitive. There 
fore, the War Department historical program, under the 
supervision of the Historical Branch, G-2, concentrates on 
the preparation by the various historical sections of the 
Army of operational monographs and administrative his 
tories, and the histories of such of the larger 
the major commands, the technical se rvices, 
ters of operation. 


ot our wartime 
the expense 


agencies as 
and the thea 
The publication of unit histories must be 
left to the units themselves. 

The unofficial unit histories this article deals with must 
not be confused with the official histories maintained by 
certain Army units under AR 345-105. This regulation 
requires each “regiment, battalion not forming part of a 
regiment, and indepe ndent company, 
similarly organized unit, 
units,” 


, troop, battery, or 
including all Army Air Force 


to prepare and keep up to date a detailed history of 
the service of the unit. 


Most divisions also maintain such 
histories. 


These are not intended to be suitable tor publica 

They Fac h of 
these histories covers a specific short period. In some units 
they are only a few pages long and present a minimum of 
information; in others, especially in Air Force units, each 
period has an annotated volume containing a wealth of de 
tail. Such detailed official records, if they have been care 

fully kept, are major sources of information for writing 
unofficial unit histories in book form. 


II 


If a unit is to publish a history the unit must produce 
and pay for the book itself. 
the last war. 


tion. are records for convenient referenc« 


The same policy prevailed in 
At that time several different methods were 
followed in financing the writing and public: ten of the 
histories. State legislatures appropriated funds 
tories of some of the National (¢ 


or the his 


Guard units. ay a few units 


the officers underwrote the costs and distributed the book 
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But in most units it seems clear 


free or at a nominal price. 
that the history was provided by subscription sales made 
prior to publication to all or ne: irly all members of the unit. 
It now seems probab le that this method will be used ex- 
tensively for the publication of World War II unit his- 
tomes. 


The work can be Ci arried out by such organizations 
as the division associations organized after the last war, or 
by setting +m new unit organizations under AR 210-50 
paragraph 14; Such a group can then take charge of 
financing, ay even of writing and publishing the history. 

For a unit as large as a regiment, where all or nearly all 
me ‘mbers subse ribe for a copy, a one volume history of sev- 
eral hundred pages with many illustrations can be provided 
for not more than five dollars a person. If the unit is smaller, 
and consequently there are fewer sales, the cost per copy 
may be higher. It should be possible to publish and distribute 
10,000 copies of a division history of 600 to 800 type and 
illustration pages, about 6 x 9 inches in size, for three to four 
dollars per copy. The larger quantities make a considerable 
reduction in cost per copy. Color work may add a dollar 
or more. A two-volume history would adc | about 7 > pe recent. 

The selection of the printer or publisher should be care- 
fully made. Only well-established printe rs of books should 
be engaged. Otherwise the book is likely to have a poor 
appearance and careless typography. Printers’ estimates 
should be checked by someone experienced in book print- 
ing. A number of World War I units had dishonest treat- 
ment at the hands of unscrupulous printing or publishing 
companies. 

The services of a book publisher, in addition to those of 
a printer, are probably desirable. Many of the larger pub- 
lishers are chiefly interested in producing books for sale on 
their own account, but may become interested in producing 
unit histories in the postwar period. Some unit histories 
may be such good jobs of writing that there would be a 
possibility of gener: 11 bookstore sale for them. This might 
happen, for example, if the history was written by a well 
known writer who happened to be a member of the unit 
and the book bore his name as author. Ordinarily, 
a geners il sale is not like ly. 


however, 


There are a number of re putable small publishers who 
have their own printing plants and are capable of doing a 
good job in producing a unit history. It would be especially 
a ‘Ipful, if a publisher is used, to employ one with previous 
experience in publishing military books. Also, there may 
be within the unit men of publishing experience who will 
be especially helpful in guiding the production of a unit 
history. However, the commander of the unit should be 
certain that the particular publisher or printer involved in 
such a case has adequate facilities and experience, for the 
publication of a unit history is not a simple job of book- 
making. There are a number of special aspects in such 
publication and by no means are all publishers and 
printers qualified to handle such work. 

The unit commander should take all proper precautions 


*AR 210-50, par. 14(a). Funds of Clubs and Associations. Funds of 
clubs and other associations of military or civilian personnel organized 
in the individual and personal capacities of the members are authorized. 
Since the activities of such clubs or associations may be conducted on 
public property and utilize the equipment of War Department installations, 
they shall be subject to the supervision of the commanding officer of the 
installation and the accounts shall be subject to inspection. 
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in financing the history of his unit. 
that the history 
time 


If it seems pr 
cannot be printed and distributed 
after the unit is demobilized, it is desira 
collect payment for the book in advance. Naturally thi 
will involve keeping careful records of all who hav: 
with their home addresses, which will not be a sm 
of bookkeeping in itself. If the sale of the book is d 
until after demobilization, there will be far more 
spondence and detailed clerical work involved in re: 
the scattered members. The funds must, of course, be 
properly safeguarded and responsibly administered. | 


some 


there is a unit association formed, the association, th: 
its responsible officers, may be the best agency. Suc 
organization can enter into proper contract for the pri 
or ‘publishing of the unit history. In this respect it is 
tionable whether advance payments should ever b 
to the printer or publisher. If such payments are requ 
it can usually be taken as a sign that the printer or pub! 
is likely to have inz adequate facilities to do a proper 
though this will not always be so. Certainly a careft 
vestigation is in order if there is any pressure to pay | 
sums in advance. 

On the other hand, the printer or publisher is entitl 
a guarantee of payment promptly upon the delivery of +! 
books. ] 
this respect. It is quite possible also that the arfangement 
with the printer or pub ylisher must include the wrapping 
and mailing of the books to the individual purchasers. ‘This 
should not add more than about 25 cents per copy to the 
cost. It may be best to furnish the printer with typed labels 

The chief difference in writing unit iowanies of _ v 


and contract arrangements should safeguard hin 


tary experience many units h ive ie ody had this tiene N 
unit in the First World War had combat experien 
anywhere near the length of that some units in the Fift! 
Sixth and Seventh Azmies have already had. No sen 
units of 1917 and 1918 had the experience of the present 
l'ransportation Corps, and the Air Force units of the 
wars have still more striking contrasts. Two years 
about the longe st period to be covered for any outfit in 
first war, but in World War II most units will probabl 
have a history over twice In consequence, t! 
histories will have to be more c: arefully planned and written 
or they may become unwieldy in size and the miscellar 
items may bury the important history. 


as long. 


iil 


Probably the worst features of the unofficial histo: 
World War I resulted from the speed with which som 
them were written. Some units felt that the books had t 
be ready for distribution before demobilization and rushe« 

a poor book through the press. Units in this war, even more 
than in the last, will vary in the time available betwee: the 
ending of their active duty and demobilization or reorgani 
zation. During this period the work of many officer may 
fall off drastically and one or more can well be assig 
the preparation of the unit history for publication. 
period i is long, or if the official unit histories have been kept 
in a detailed and accurate manner, the unit may be able t 
have its history ready for the printer soon after ‘demobiliza 
tion. Otherwise time will simply have to be given ¢! his 
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to complete his work after the unit is demobilized. 
Such a delay may have the advantage of enabling the 
in to use the more complete records in the War 
partment. In any case, the process of gathering informa- 
nd even of writing should not be put off until after 
lization. Those preparing the unit history will be 
get group and individual interviews satisfactorily 
hile the unit is still together. He cannot take maxi- 
idvantage of these opportunities unless he has had 
erable familiarity with the history of the unit and 
where the records lack data. 
|: is most desirable that the writing of the history be 
ed to some member of the unit who has had experi- 
n writing history. If the person who has maintained 
ficial history of the outfit is a capable historian, he 
| be a good choice to write the unofficial history. If 
xperienced historian is not available in the unit, some- 
with experience in writing should be sought. It is 
illy desirable to find an author with more than 
urnalistic experience—preferably with experience in writ 
r editing full-length nonfiction books. It may well 
nen that a desirable author can be found without these 
vantages, but one with a passion for ac curacy and a strong 
lesire to write the history. 
In addition to a writer charged with the work of compos- 
e history, there should be a small editorial committee 
resenting the various types of activity performed by the 
[his committee should advise with the author as to 
mphasis and serve as an editorial committee to approve the 
reliminary plan of the work and to review the final manu 
It should be the responsibility of the committee to 
that the history is an accurate and well balanced ac- 
t of the work of the unit in the war, and that no one 
son's point of view dominates the interpretation. Men 
scholarly training or journalistic or publishing experi- 
will be valuable “‘membe rs of the advisory committee. 
If hate is an experienced book-editor available in the 
he should be given the job of going over the book 
ill others are satisfied with it, to make the hundreds of 
|| corrections only such an editor can make, to catch all 
ind contradictions, and to mark the final manuscript 
he printer. Hundreds of dollars will be saved if the 
nuscript is clear, accurate, and properly prepared for the 
ter; the latter is a special job in itself. 


IV 


Th most useful sources of information for the history 

e documentary records built up in the unit and in the 

t higher headquarte rs and deposited with the War De- 
partment. In addition to the official histories, these records 
nclude orders, reports, statistical tables, official corre- 
spondence, schedules, journals, maps, and overlays. Sec- 
id to these in importance are interviews with members 
‘the unit, whose memories are valuable in supplementing 
the documents with additional information and interpreta- 
ton. Information from interviews should be checked 
ainst the records if possible, for memories are fallible 
cially for events of some time past, and it is a human 
tendency to make a story better as time goes on. But for 
facts which cannot be found in the records there is no other 
‘source. Interviews are especially useful for information as 
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to why important decisions were made. It is well to remem 
ber that the memory of an enlisted man regarding some 
thing which came under his direct observation is as valuable 
as th: it of his company commander 

For ground combat history, the battalion and regimental 
journals and their files of field orders, messages, overlays, 
and patrol reports are the basic records. The me ssages and 
other records written in the midst of combat are ol special 
value. For all combat history the basic sources are the 


ofhcial histories, journals, status and operations reports 


ind 
war diaries. Wherever the combat is of considerable sig 
nificance in the history of the war, it should be worked out 


in detail. 

If the documents do not give detailed information, the 
historis in can prohite ib ly arrange group interviews with the 
key officers and noncoms of the particular unit or units in 
volved. The memories of observers and participants can be 
used to fill in the desired detail, correct misconceptions, 
and obtain explanations of the purposes olf orders and ac 
tions. It Is necessary that this part ot the history be done 
before demobilization, for afterwards there will be littl 
opportunity for such group interviews or critiques. Written 
statements made by participants after the event are useful, 
but they are not as V: sluab le as a group conterence w he re 
one participant can check his me mory ot events against the 
recollections of several other observers 

\ useful source of information about details of important 
actions is the eyewitness data submitted for the award of 
decorations for men and for the publication of citations for 
the unit or any of its subordinate units. These are usually 
available in regiment and division and any other unit may 
well he ive Copies. 

In service units, especially, it may be desirable to appeal 
for the loan of persons al records such as diaries and letters 
sent home. To recapture the life and color of the work of 
service units in a historical account is usually more difficult 
than for units that were in actual combat, but it is by no 
means impossible. Service unit records are often heavily 
statistical, and while these facts should not be slighted, an 
appeal tor permission to examine personal diaries, scrap 
books, and corre sponde nce may result in useful human 
interest additions to the records. 

Where a history of any part of a unit's activity has been 
published in a service journal or in publications of any of 
the historical agencies of the Army, these should be drawn 
upon for additional information. 

Every unit in the Army presents some differences from 
every other unit which should be reflected in the organiza 
tion of its history. It would be a grave error to use a type 
outline in writing the histories of several different units 
This is not only true as among air, ground, and service units, 
but also between units of the same type since every group 
acquires a personality of its own. The general framework 
of th ehistory should be planned for one specific unit 

There are, however, many things that should be common 
to all or nearly all unit histories. No such history she uld 
for instance, include chapters on why we entered the war, 
on the history of the war before America’s entry, or similar 
material. All this is to be found in other histories. In a unit 
history it would occupy space that could much better be 
filled with material on the unit itself. 
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The introduction or first chapter, then, should present a 
summary of the history of the unit previous to the present 
war, unless the unit was activated as a completely new or- 


This summary should be very brief. 
Material for it usually can be obt: 1ined from both official and 
unoflicial histories. Where good nonoflicial histories of the 
unit alre idy exist, they will supply the most complete in- 
For the World War | history of the unit, The 
Order of Battle of the United States Land Forces in the 
World War, AEF Division (Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1931), and the series on Summary of Op- 
erations in the World War (Washington: Government 
Printing Othce, 1944 published separ: ately for all World 


War | combat divisions, will be found very useful. 


ganization after 1939. 


tormation. 


These, 
with the ofhic ial histories of the unit in its headquarters, may 
1917 
1918. If other sources are not adequate, the historian can 
apply to the Historical Section of the Army War 
for the historical records of the unit. 


be sufficient for units whose histories began in 


College 


[his background history should include brief sum- 
histories of subordinate color-bearing units 
In many cases these 
will be older than the larger units and their notable achieve 
ments should be included with their histories. If there is 
any doubt whatever as to whether a particular unit is en- 
titled to the history of an organization existing prior to 
1940, the question should be presented officially to the 
War Department for a decision under AR 345- 105 (9 


maries of the 
1 similar-sized units) 
regiments and similar-sized units ). 


V 

Following the summary history of the organization and 
its constituent units prev ious to 1940, if any, the second 
chapter may well deal with the mobilization and activation 
of the unit for World War II. This should include infor- 
mation on the sources of the original personnel of the unit 
and on any changes in source which developed subse- 
quently. For instance, if a National Guard regiment from 
a southern state had added to it a large number of Selective 
Servicemen from New England at the time of mobilization, 
and received another large number from the Pacific Coast 
shortly before going overseas, all of this information should 
be presented in some detail. 

The next chapter or chapters should be devoted to the 
training of the unit prior to being sent overseas or assigned 
to duty in the United States. The historian should aim 
here to give a realistic account of training, including the 
obstacles that existed, such as shortages of equipment and 
the turnover of instructor personnel, and how these difficul 
overcome. If the unit had different types of 
training at different installations, such as regular and then 
amphibious or airborne training, separate treatment of each 
is best—a short chapter on each kind of work. The part of 
the unit in any large-scale maneuvers should be presented 
with a statement of the degree of training maturity indi- 
cated by its achievement. Any reorganization of the unit 
such as triangularization or the breaking up of regiments 
into separate battalions or companies should be recorded. 

Movement overseas of a unit is an interesting part of its 
history, and worth at least a brief treatment. World War 
I histories usually give it an entire chapter. The training 


done abroad, in England, Hawaii, North Africa, New 
36 


ties were 


Guinea, or other areas is a significant part of the exp: 
of many units. This phase should be recounted w 
same care as the training in the United States. 

[he combat or service experience of a unit shoul: ' 
ever, dominate the history. It should have first cal! upon 
the space in the book and upon the research and 
time of the historian. It was the big test of the unit ; 
If this part is not dor 
the mission of the history 


major reason for its history. 
and in reasonable detail, 
accomplished. 

In combat history, separate chapters should dea 
different battles, and in some cases there should be 
The 
should identify and give proper credit to adjacent ur 
the line and to supporting units of whatever arm or 
Wherever possible the order of battle of the enemy : 
be kept before the reader. Otherwise the narrativ: 
seem one-sided. Official casualty figures of the unit 
when available, of the enemy, should be included. | 
writing about combat itself, the action should be des: 
in terms of the smallest unit possible. Where the act 
tactically significant, every effort should be made to present 
it in detail. 

It requires sound judgment and wide information to 
the history of a unit within a whole battle or campaign an 
not overstate its accomplishments. “The —th Division did 
not win the war,” is the modest admission that opens 
unit history of the last war. Unduly high praise about the 
achievements of the unit or the qualities of its command 
should be avoided if for no other reason than that they 
unimpressive in a unit history. All signs of “apple po 
ing” should be left out. Balance and moderation are n 
of a good history, and a very brief over-all picture of d 
battle needs to be kept before the reader. But it should not 
be forgotten that the main interest for the reader is on th 
one specific unit to which he belonged. The work of this 
unit, its part in the battle, is the basic story. It should b 
told in a good, clear prose style, with a minimum of th 
“gee whiz’ and “this is it” type of writing. 

[he conditions governing the writing of the history of : 
service unit are very similar. Perhaps the chief differene: 
is that a service unit history lacks the natural drama of the 
fire fight and assault to give interest to the account. Yet 
that same quality is there if the significance to combat or 
cess of the tasks assigned is made clear and if the po ssib 
consequences of failure are kept before the reader. Th 
difficulties of the missions should be presented and the 
means used to overcome them. Special emphasis should be 
given to the ingenuity and endurance displayed by men 
bers of the unit in meeting critical situations. Improvi ising 
to meet unexpected demands when equipment is lacking, 
are the features that give the histories of these units the 
quality of an American epic of inventiveness, adaptability 
and endurance. 


chapters to a single battle or campaign. 


It is possible that units which see much service in mort 
than one theater may feel that a two-volume unit history * 
desirable. The best example here is a unit that might g 
through a campaign in Europe and, later, through a P: 
cific campaign. The natural stopping place for the firs 
volume would probably be at the end of the European 


experience. 
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most certainly should be recorded. 


history of a unit after the end of combat will be as 
from unit to unit as for any part of the war. Some 
units assigned to occupational duty may find in this 
their principal mission of the war. The space given 
s period in a unit history should be in proportion to 
itive importance. The actual demobilization of the 
r its reorganization on a peacetime basis should be 


| briefly. VI 


history of the unit is the central theme, but writers 
it histories should not forget that the unit is made up 
dividual soldiers. 
n in the unit, 


He cannot tell much about each 
but this does not mean that acts of 
m, individual achievement, or experiences common 
iny soldiers should be left out. Deeds that won deco 
s, or those that might well have been so honored, 
And there is no better 
y to make the story of a unit clear than to illustrate gen 
xperiences with personal instances. The history will 
1 close personal appeal to the veterans of the unit 
ust in so far as it does capture some of these common 
lay experiences which, because of their difference 
civilian life, are the chief distinctions that set off ex 
nce in the Army and make it unique. Let it not be 
that the history of your unit has no soldiers in it! 
TI ere is room in every part of a unit history for present- 


what happened to individuals—to the new recruit at the 


training center, to the trained but inexpe rienced soldier 


transport for his first travel on the high seas, to the 
ntryman digging a foxhole for the first time under 
ny fire, to the paratrooper making his first combat 
np. For many units the long days and nights of waiting 
n inhospitable area, the depressing experience of re- 
ining because there is no combat task to be done im 
liately, and the surges of hope in response to rumors 
oth of finally seeing some active duty and of returning to 


the States will be worth a part of the record. 


te a few World War I histories the writers were able to 
btain letters that members of the unit had written to 


friends and relatives during or immediately after such ex- 
periences, and brief quotations from these gave an unusual 


uthenticity to this aspect of their histories. If private letters 
be gotten, they can be used to great advantage. 
The question of annotation (stating the sources of in- 
formation in footnotes) is important. Most of the better 
histories of units in the first World War are annotated, and 
none of the poorer ones are. The advantages of annotating 
re these: 
|) Citations of sources are the author’s guarantee of 
the accuracy of his statements. They put the burden of 
proof on anyone who wants to dispute the accuracy of a 
statement. 
2) Citations tend to make the author more careful of 
tatements by making him show the evidence for them. 
They put the book in the class of professional his- 
tories because other historians can tell what records are 


a 


available to the writer and trace the information to its 


th all the advantages of annotation, there are some 
diections. If the writer is not a trained scholar, he will find 
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the process difficult and time consuming. As a rule, the un 
trained writer overdoes it, and numerous footnotes increase 
the costs of publication and detract from its readability. 
Citations should be y to substantiate 
may reasonably become matters of dispute. 
ters of common knowledge in the 
need not be annotated. 


used only points that 
Certainly mat 


Army or in the unit itself 

A compromise short of complete annotation is to list at 
the end of each chapter the principal documents and inter- 
views on which that chapter is yen Early in the plan 
ning of the history the board of review and the writer 
should agree as to which system < indic: iting sources of 
information will be used. If full annotation is used, the 
notes can be put at the bottom of the page, at the ends of 
chapters, or in a section at the end of the book 

Vu 

Maps are needed for the history of any unit which en- 
gage -d in combat, and for most nontactical units as well. It 
was a common practice in compiling histories of units after 
the first war to include, either tipped in or in 
the back 
combat 


a pocket in 
of the book, full-size operational maps ol the 
area. but they add 
considerably to the cost of publication and maps that have 
to be unfolded with care are 


[hese have many advantages, 
not consulted often by the 
reader. If they are they quickly wear out. 

As a general rule, it is better to include numerous small 
maps and sketches that can be reproduced on the printed 
page of the book. No one map should include more than 
Since the 
will have to be reduced in size for printing 
taken to make 


one movement or operation. as sketched, 


map 
, Care must be 
and clear 
enough to be perfectly clear after photographic reduction 
to the smaller size of the printed page 


all lettering and symbols larg 


The final size of a map will not be the size of the paper 


page but that of the type pag For example, a 6 x 9 inch 


page will hold a map about 5 x 8 inches. A convenient 
method is to draw all maps twice as large as the final printed 
map—10 x 16 inches for a 5 x 8 inch map. When this is 
\ll lines should 

drawn twice as thick as they will appear in the reduced size 
printed map. Important maps may be double-page size, for 
two f; acing pages in the book. W he re possib le, m: Ips should 
be drawn to appear upright on the narrow width of the 
page in order to obviate turning the book to consult the 


done, no fine lines sho uld be used 


map. If maps and sketch maps are properly planned for 
each section of the book where they will be needed, no 
large fold-out maps or separate maps folded in a pocket will 
be necessary. 

Maps of combat should show enemy as well as friendly 
troop dispositions and_ inst: illations. They need to be 
closely coérdinated with the de scription of the battle so that 
they can be referred to in the text by number in order to 
add clarity to the written account. To put it another way, 
the maps ‘should alw: iVvs be dr: awn to illustr: ite the written 
account, and consequently should be drawn after the nar 
rative is written, not before. 

The chief problem in selecting illustrations for the history 
will be one of leaving out all but a reasonable number from 
the many available. 


Pictures are an indispensable part of 
the history. 


The art program in the Army has made avail 
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able valuable paintings for some units to add to the great 
number of photographs. A good picture for a unit history 
is one that presents a significant part of its experience. It 
can be either an important everyday happening or one that 


touches the height of the unit's service. Many of the unit 
histories of the last war used a picture of General Pershing 
for a frontispiece and others used pictures of the unit's 
commanding officer. One used an unposed photograph of 
one of its privates, “His Majesty, The Doughboy!” which 
symbolized in some degree conditions that all men in the 
organization had experienced. No rule can be set down 
here, and actually a frontispiece is not necessary in de- 
signing a well illustrated book. A reproduction of a good 
painting that presents the spirit of the unit or exemplifies its 
work would be appropriate and so would a reproduction of 
the unit shoulder insignia in colors. 

One modern method of book illustration is to place all 
photographs in a special section which is laid out to show 
the history of the unit in the series of pictures. Maps, 
sketches and terrain pictures are not placed in this section 
but as near as possible to the part of the text they illustrate. 
The ideal is to have all pictures also at exactly the right 
place in the book to illustrate the text. This, however, is 
seldom possible because the space occupied by type and by 
pictures does not come out that way. Often, the best that 
can be done is to put an illustration several pages from the 
most appropriate place in the text. Since this is true, the 
method of placing all pictures except maps and sketches in 
a special picture section at one place (or at two places) in 
the book is not particularly disadvantageous. 

\ll pictures should ordinarily relate directly to the unit. 
hey also should strike some balance in emph asis similar to 
the proportions of the narrative. Pictures of formations 
which include all members of the unit or subordinate units 
are desirable when they show, for ex xample, the division or 
re gime nt dr: iwn up for a ceremony. It is beyond the scope 
of a unit history to attempt to include pictures which show 
the faces of all men who have belonged to the unit. This 
could be done only in a separate and costly souvenir-type 
book of large size devoted mainly to photographs of men 
and units—a book quite different from a suitable unit his- 
tory. Such a book, to be complete, should actually show 
all men who were in the unit at any time during the war 
period. Since it is unlikely that any unit has such a com- 
plete photographic record, such a picture book can at best 
show but a fraction of the unit’s members and will omit a 
number of men who should be shown (men killed in action 
or absent from wounds or illness when pictures were taken). 

It is, however, the pictures that make clear the combat 
operations of tactical units and the services of non-tactical 
units that are the most important. In ground combat, pic- 
tures of terrain where important action took place, of enemy 
positions captured, of our own positions defended and of 
parts of the unit in action are all of great value. For air 
combat, pictures of planes in action against enemy craft, 
destruction of the enemy accomplished by strafing and 
bombing, and servicing our planes under combat conditions 
make suitable illustrations. Pictures of service units in 
action, construction they have completed, material they 
have transported, and their processes of servicing of every 
kind and type are useful. 
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All illustrations for a unit history, like the maps 
should add to and strengthen the written account. P; 
should not be included simply because they happen 
artistic. All pictures, whether of officers or men or | 
should mean something to many men. Good titles 
tions are a necessity for all illustrations. The caption ; 
identify the picture as to subject, time, and place, and : 
refer to the page of the narrative, where the same sul 
covered in more detail, unless the picture is close t 
page. If a separate picture section is used in the book 
tions of nearly all pictures should refer to the text 
narrative should alw: ays refer to appropriate pictures, 
when the picture is on a facing page. 


Vul 

It is probably desirable—but for many units not 
ticable—to include a complete roster of all personnel. |i 
roster is included the only historically correct roster 
the only one fair to the unit and members, must list every 
person ‘who was in the unit during the whole war. Any 
thing less is unsatisfactory. This might well mean 100,00 
names for an infantry division over a three- or four-vear 
period. That many names would fill about 400 pages of 2 
book with 6 x 9 inch pages, along with the subheadings for 
ranks and regiments, battalions, and companies. If the hom 
town and a record of service and promotions are shown, : 
separate volume of close to 1,000 pages would be required 

Even for a regiment or an air squadron, the preparation 
of a complete roster involves a great amount of painstaking 
clerical work, for the work must be done with utmost ac 
curacy and by all means should be complete. If the com 
plete roster is included it probably should be prepared by th: 
personnel office of the unit before demobilization. Othe: 
wise it may be impossible to make it up from records 
the War Department without enormous difficulty. 

There are many ways of presenting a roster. It m: ay be 
single alphabetical list of the entire unit for the durat 
including transfers and replacements. Or rosters may 
given as of demobilization or as of entrance upon acti\ 
service but with supplementary rosters of personnel not 
included on the main one, in order that all men who serve 
shall be included. Or the roster may be subdivided so ¢! 
the roster of every subordinate unit is listed separately 

The simplest form of roster and the most economic ] 
space is a list of full names and ranks of the members of the 
unit. In small type, 500 names or more can be thus sh 
on a single page. 

Ranks listed should be either as of the date of the 1 
or, if the roster is a general one, the highest rank held by 
the man in the unit. 

More elaborate information is highly desirable in a roster 
if it is possible to secure it. One satisfactory method is a brie! 
sketch, giving home address, dates of service with the unit, 
as follows: Doe, John G., 24, St. Louis, Mo.: b Mass; en 
Hq Co 23 Ap 17; Color sgt 1 J1 17; WIA (severely) !4 
J1 18; overseas 20 Je 18 to 26 Ap 19; disch 20 My !? 
Cited in RO 18 N 18. 

The same information can be still further 
by the use of a key similar to the following: 

D—died of disease 


J—joined organization as replacement or otherwis 
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K—killed in action or died of wounds 


R—rejoined organization 
T—transferred out of organization 
W-—dropped from rolls, wounded or sick 


C—cited 
O—overseas from —— to - 
A—served in Africa from —— to - 
I—served in Italy from —— to - 
F—served in France from —— to —— 
.CP—served in Central Pacific from —— to - 
SP—served in South Pacific from —— to - 
SWP-—served in Southwest Pacific from —— to —— 
CBlI—served in China-Burma-India from —— to —— 


gain, it is important to w am that any roster included 
t be complete and accurate! It takes the edge off the 
ie of a unit history for any veteran if his own name is 
pelled, his middle initial w rong, or his rank incorrect. 


Che omission of 


a full roster should detract very little 


rom the value and popularity of a unit history otherwise 


well prepared. 


More important than a complete roster is an honor roll 


f the members of the unit who were killed in action or 
died of wounds. Some unit histories of World War I also 
included lists of all others who died in service and all who 
vere wounded in action. Separate lists can be used for each 


classification, or one master list may be preferred with ab- 


eviations indicating classification and the date of the 
pee These can be arranged in a general list or listed 
by subordinate units. 
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Tables of commanding officers and staff personnel with 
dates of service in the unit are desirable. A table of the 
headquarters with which the unit served including the exact 
dates is very useful to the reader in placing his own unit in 
the ge ‘neral history of the Army in the war. A table of 
tachments of supporting units is also historically desirab a 
especially in histories of ground force units a regiment or 
larger in size. A list of the different locations of the unit 
headquarte rs, especially while Overseas, 1S also convenient 

Without doubt the unit history should contain in an ap 
pendix all official citations and official commendations of 
the entire organization and of its subordinate divisions. ‘This 
should be done even when they are mentioned in the text 
of the history. A list of individual decorations is also very 
desirable down to and including the Silver Star. Other indi 
vidual decorations can well be indicated in the roster if one 
is included. 

\ desirable sequence of appendix material is: (1) the 
Honor Roll of the killed in action; (2) the list of individuals 
decorated; (3) unit citations. Other materials can follow 
in any logical order. Finally, a complete index of the per 
sons, places, topics and units named in the narrative itselt 
adds greatly to the value of any unit history of an organiza 
tion. 

Unit histories as described above set a high standard of 
compilation and authorship. But every unit that has main 
tained high standards in the accomplishment of its war 
mission is justified in demanding such a history. Without 
books of this kind, many of the fine achievements of the wat 
may easily be lost to posterity 





I do not know of another instance in the history of warfare in 
which an army and a navy, each with its complex organization and 
system of command, have pulled togethe r so eftectiv ely as members 
of a team. Neither do I recall a similar situation in which allied na 
tions have worked in such intimate codperation toward a common 
goal. We know that the soldiers and sailors and airmen can be de 
pended upon to do their full duty. If we foster our unity of purpose, 
on the farms, in the factories, on Main Street and everywhere, we 
will not fail them. Let’s celebrate the victory in the Pacific with a 


stern resolution to increase our efforts here at home. 
® October 27, 


Grorce C. MarsHat 
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PART TWO 


THE EVACUATION MILL works like this: an army 
“clearing station” on or near the beach receives the casual- 
ties from the units doing the fighting, and transfers them to 
a naval “evacuation point” on the beach and this transfers 
them by small craft or dukw to the evacuation ships afloat. 
he system works like a fine watch on paper and in ma- 
neuver. But nothing goes exactly right for a wounded 
nonentity, and such was I. They (the clearing station 
were going to send a jeep to my dugout to take me to the 
naval evacuation point. But the jeep never arrived, so along 
about 1800, brigadeless and tired of waiting, I again dropped 
out of the upper bunk, asked a lieutenant to accompany me, 
picked up my musette bag, and started for the evacuation 
point under my own power. It was only about a thousand 
yards away and I made it. 

At the evacuation point the naval “beachmaster” already 
had set about calling in a small craft to take me out to an 
evacuation ship. | watched his efforts with interest, but with 
growing distrust. He sent out a gob signalman who stood at 
the water's edge and signalled energetically with his wig- 
wag flags. Out in the 
plying back 


water were numerous small craft, 
and forth and here and there, and apparently 
the idea was that one of those craft would observe the sig- 
nals and would come in to make the pick-up. None came. 
Minutes and minutes passed, and none came. Then I 
noticed a naval dukw idling near by. With a little urging, 
the beachmaster commandeered this dukw, threw off a low 
boxes to make room, and designated it as my evacuation 
vehicle. 

Next I wanted to know which of that multitude of craft 
out there was the one I was to head for. This item of infor- 


oo d him ales to find out. He a off down the be ach 
toward the Beachmaster Headquarters, and in due course 
returned with a slip of paper. The slip of paper was a copy 
of a teletyped message, whereon certain LSTs were listed 
as having been de signated as evacuation ships. Of course, 
no one knew where any given ship was, so I took the slip 
of paper, climbed aboard my dukw, and headed generally 
seaward. Half or three-quarters of an hour later, after pass- 
ing what seemed like every LST in the world, we finally 
came on one with a right number. The dukw moved up 
to the landing ramp, which was down, and I stumbled 
aboard, still under by own power and in a testy frame of 
mind. However, I was buoyed up by the thought that 
come the morning I would be between sheets in a hospital 
somewhere in England. What a naive thought that one 
was! 

Being the only new customer at the time, they processed 
me through the LST in a hurry. My old jaw bandage, which 
was clumsy as a turban but which had the advantage of 
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staying on, gave way to a couple of neat adhesive pl: 
which kept falling off because they would not keep stuck 
to my three-day old whiskers. My shoulder also got a 
dressing, I got an injection or two and then it was ‘ 
this way Bub . ” to an upper bunk down below. 
sailors occupying the bunks around me were very friendly 
and cheerful, it was around 2200 and I went off to slee; 

But not for long. A big sailor “corpsman” hoisted hin 
up on my bunk, grabbed my left arm, and let fly witl 
needle. The penicillin parade had started. For the remainder 
of my stay on the LST, that procedure was intaelc 
few hours, the only variation being that occasionally, 
option, a buttock, could be substituted for the arm. I r 
member one of the penicillin corpsmen remarking even 
time he jabbed the needle “there goes another four hundred 
bucks.” He must have been a taxpayer in civilian lif 
maybe he expected to become one someday. 

Anyway, I have nothing but grateful memories for that 
parade of penicillin shots. Like many another, I owe t 
freedom from infection which perhaps has meant the dif 
ference between life-disabling injuries and wounds 
have gotten well. Whenever I’m hurt, they can jab me wit! 
that stuff as often as they please. (In the interest of th 
payers, though, they ought to get the price down. 

My sleep was disturbed by things other than the penic 
shots. There was an air raid. We could hear the heavy ex 
plosions of bombs, and the terrific clatter of antiair fire being 
thrown up from scores of ships. It was strange to hear s 
much noise without being able to see a thing. The possi 
bility that our LST might be hit entered my nied, and s 
did the fact that I—and, so far as I knew, the other 70-od 
casualties aboard—were without life preservers. Ther 
nothing to be done about it that night; but the next day 
that deficiency was corrected. 

By the next morning—the morning of D plus 2—an ther 
little deficiency was crying for correction: the deficiency it 
food. The Navy put out fried eggs, the kind that com 
shells, for breakfast, and they looked and smelled 
good. I tied into a dishful but it was no go. The swallo 
conduit was still plugged, and I couldn't get even ; 
fragment down. So I sucked on the piece for a moment ' 
two, spit it out and gave up the breakfast as a bad jol 

What was really concerning me at this time was that \ 
were still off the Normandy coast. During the nigh 
LST had gotten under way once or twice; but only to chang¢ 
anchorage, the better to finish discharging its cargo. An\ 
way, fathering the thought with the wish, it seemed 
shot that we would sail for England during the day, 
that remained was to pass the time as patiently as p: 

During the morning, I was transferred from my uppe! 
bunk in the crew's quarters to a litter on the floor o! the 


plenty 


) 
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deck.” The tank deck of an LST is the big open en- 
closed lower deck where the tanks—twenty of them—are 
d. In an LST serving as an evacuation ship, the tank 
is the place where they put most of the casualties. I 
the change of scenery but I didn’t like the way the 
ns, wielded by strong- armed sailors, swished alongside 
ars, what with those bandages over my jaw wound 
y hanging on to my whiskers. The swish of the brooms 
nearly blew the bandages off. 
hank as such has no significance in a hospital, and rightly 
Che highest ranking guy in a hospital is the guy who's 
st ”_that’s the way ‘the medics put it. However, there 
an extra bed, up in one of the junior ship’s officer's 
ns, and there was no use of it going to waste so the skip- 
nel salted me up to occupy it. | went up late that after- 
1. What I liked best about my new quarters was the 
by washroom. I set about washing my face. 
[hat job was my introduction to doing with one hand 
he simple personal chores which are so simple when done 
th both. As I started out, the odds seemed against me. 
Large areas of my _ were covered with bandages, large 
were devoid of feeling, and over all were those 
skers, which, grown up through a layer of dirt and dried 
d, produced a matted veneer that was impervious to 
ip and water. After several half-hearted and fruitless 
ts, I was feeling pretty despondent over this face-wash 
¢ business, and through it, over things in general. Then 
the humor of the situation thrust itself upon me. Here it 
ite of D plus 2, and according to plan I should now be 
ncerned with getting an armored division over the beaches, 
nd here I was concentrating all of my energies on washing 
my . | gave myself a fair face-wash. And I was as proud 
that art wash, almost, as I would have been of the suc- 
ssful landing of the armored division. So do our standards 
themselves to fit conditions. 
Sometime during that night the LST moved out, and 
ming found us standing off the coast of England. The 
rouble was we were just standing. We stood and we stood 
One little incident, of no im- 
liate but of considerable later significance happened dur 
g this time. I had noticed the skin around my neck and 
per chest was turning purplish-yellow and I asked the 
wr about it. 


til the morning passed. 


The doctor decided there was no use tak 
ny chances, so he gave me a healthy shot of antigas 
gangrene serum. At the time, it was just one more needle- 
|to me, but later. . 
Early in the afternoon we got under way again and soon 
were lying off the familiar breakwaters in Portland har- 
Fine, I thought, it'll be only a matter of minutes now 
vefore we disembark. But once again optimism turned out 
0 be in conflict with reality. Time again started to pass, 
nd nothing again started to happen. Fin ally, I went to the 
kipper. It seemed that facilities for handling LSTs at the 
ks were limited, and our unloading had to wait on the 
loading of other LSTs scheduled for sailing to the beaches. 
lt was entirely reasonable that the loading of ships for 
mbat should have priority over all else, but what I couldn't 
ee was why our casualties couldn’t be put ashore via small 
anding craft, ferrying to and from the LST. I urged this 
poposition in strong terms; there was signalling and con- 
erring on the bridge; and in a half hour or so an LCT 
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pulled up alongside our LST and “married” itself to us 
Within a few minutes, the casualties had been transferred 
to the LCT, 


safely ashore, 


and within a few additional minutes we were 
being hoisted into ambulances by colored 
litter bearers. Everyone commented upon the smooth way 
in which those colored soldiers handled the litters. It con 
trasted with the jolting ambulance ride which followed 

My ride was to a general hospital, twenty miles or so 
away. This was an evacuation hospital, designed to give 
casualties what treatment was n¢ cessary, and then to evacu 
ate them on to other hospitals in the interior. 

We reached the hospital in the early evening and sure 
enough, there were the cots with clean sheets. Life 
looking up again. Most of the boys were asking about 
supper, but my interest in that subject was tragic% illy aca 
demic, because I still couldn’t swallow. I had tried myself 
out on a couple of raisins just before leaving the LST, 
and it was still no go. 


was 


I can remember divesting myself of my field jacket, my 
antigas impregnated coveralls, and various other garments, 
and getting into a wonderful set of GI pajamas. Doctors 
came by and looked at my wounds, and I was very happy 
when one of them told me that he couldn’t tell for certain 
and he couldn’t understand how it could be 
the bullet went, but he 
astrously wrong with my jaw. 
some data, 


, seeing where 
thought there was nothing dis 
Some and took 
a nurse touched up my face-wash job; there 
were a couple of injections—and sle« p 


I was about 0200. It 


( le rks Came 


awakened in the 


going to fix up my shoulder. They 
gave me the morphine shot and I climbed aboard the rolling 
table. [hen they wheeled me out 


was my turn 


surgery, and they were 


and dow n the runways 
and into the surgery where the 


momentarily. 


bright lights blinded me 
It was all very unc xpe cte d, very sudde n and 
a little eerie and so was his 
helper, and I passed the time of night with them until the 
helper slipped the mask over my nose and mouth 

The next morning when I awoke I found some 
had been made. 


[he surgeon was a nice guy 


changes 
I was in a little private room and a 
had been added to my equipment. The major who had 
operated on me came in and he told me that he had to 
“debride the hell” out of my wound, which meant that he 
had had to make quite a cut. He said it looked OK, but not 
to think about playing any tennis for a good many months 
I told him, in a faint attempt at humor, that it was an ill 
wind which blows no good—that his ether had made me 
so sick I was no longer hungry. 

Generally, casualties in that hospital were processed 
through within a day or two but I was on the 
ill list and it took me four days to get out. They were very 
restful and, I am sure, profitable days. On the first one | 
had the happy chance to write my wife an air mail letter 
telling her something of what had happened and assuring 
her that everything was and would be OK. I wrote the letter 
partly with my left hand and partly by manipulating the 
paper so I could guide it with the fingers of my be slinged 
right hand. It was a happy chance, that letter, because it 
reached my wife 2 


sling 


se riously 


exactly two hours after she 
had rece ived a telegram from the War Departm nt wien 
ing her that her husband had been 
action” and 


on June 23 


St riouslv wounded in 
that she would get his address shortly 
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or maybe it was the next one, they 
poured a couple of bottles of plasma into my veins and 
chased it with a transfusion of whole blood. I remember 
how the husky sergeant who had donated the blood came 
in later to say he hoped I wouldn’t mind but that he came 
from a long line of twin producers. 

Following the blood transfusion one of the doctors came 
in and asked me how I would feel about a little shot of 
scotch. He said they kept a little of the stuff on hand for 
use in shock cases. I told him I didn’t know about the shock 
but as for the scotch, yes. He said he would be back. 

When he returned it was with a glass half full of some 
thing liquid but white, which he said was scotch mixed 
with condensed milk. I groaned and said something about 
what a hell of a way to treat good liquor. But I took it and 
drank it, and it did me no harm. However, this is no recom- 
mendation for handling scotch in that fashion. 

My swollen throat was loosening up a little and I was 
able to get down liquids, although with difficulty. I was 
drinking a lot of canned fruit juice, but solid food was still 
beyond my capabilities. I can’t remember just when it was 
that I started taking real food. It must have been on or 
about the seventh day. By that time I had lost about thirty 
pounds—from a starting point of 165. 

On June 13—about the time I resumed eating—I was put 
aboard a hospital train and five hours later was being 
checked into a general hospital in the middle of England. 
There was an air of permanence about this transfer—this 
was the hospital where I would stay until well. I was there 
for six weeks 

By and large they were pleasant, those six weeks. But it 
was not e sntirely a bed of roses. First, my arm had to go in 
a splint. It was an “airplane” splint, the kind that keeps 
the arm elevated to the level of the shoulder with the fore- 
arm sticking out straight ahead like a boxer clumsily lead- 
ing with his right. This splint was no sooner in place than 
the dentists came down on my jaw and clamped around it 
another splint. This was a neat piece of work, so the visit- 
ing medicos always said, but in my mouth it felt like a cigar 
box. There’s no doubt about it; I was well splinted for my 
trudge down the road to recovery. 

But I was having new trouble on the eating front. Now 
that I was able to swallow I was all for: tearing in and 
making up for lost time. The dentists, not completely trust- 
ing their splint and completely mistrusting my own views 
on the matter, decided to put me on a “soft” diet. It seems 
that the jawbone was cracked and they didn’t want the 
crack to go on through. So I had to satisfy my hunger on 
puree of beets and beef bouillon. 

In that Midlands hospital, not a day passed that did not 
marked a milestone of some kind on my, or on some neigh- 
bor’s, road to recovery. I recall my first shave. It was by the 
hospital barber who shaved off my ten-day-old w hiskers as 
I lay in bed. It made me feel like a new man. A couple of 
days later the performance was repeated but this time I 
managed to walk to the barber shop. A couple of days later 
I mastered the art of shaving a battered (and still partly 
numb) face with my own left hand. This progress seemed 
to be bound up with the fate of the world and I gave every 
operation the most minute and concentrated attention. 

There were a few painful interludes. By far the most 
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On that same day, 


painful was the time when those antigas gangrene shots 
caught up with me. The first warning came when the 
finger bearing my class ring—and the adjacent fin 

turned black. The doctors were puzzled and the best we 
could do was to guess that it was a belated reaction to im. 
mersion in sea water. A couple of hours later I was covered 
from head to foot by big watery blisters, each of which 
itched like fire. That was when they diagnosed the ailment 
as “serum sickness” arising out of the aforementioned 
shots. So I spent the night with my blisters. The next day 
the blisters disappeared as suddenly as they had come and 
I began to congratulate myself on my comparatively early 
return to comparatively good health. 

Then the real “serum sickness” hit me. All my joints 
swelled up and froze up and began to ache. It was terrible 
and there was no relief but to “ride it out.” It took two 
days to complete the ride-out. Those days were definitely 
the low point of my hospital career. If ever I take antigas 
gangrene serum again, it will indeed be as a last-ditch resort. 

I soon reached the impatient-of-help stage, wherein the 
patient spurns the helping hands of nurse or orderly or 
well-meaning friend. 1 would toil for ten minutes pulling 
on a pair of shoes rather than take a little help. I found 
that very few chores baffled a determined one-armer, and 
those that did were a challenge. I never solved the in 
portant detail of tying the string of my pajama trousers and 
an operation that defeated me completely was pulling the 
zipper of my field jacket. As far as | know a zipper can’t be 
operated one-handed. 

I remember what a priceless thrill it was to get my feet 
into shoes and take a feeble stroll outside the ward, clad 
still in MD bathrobe. But that stroll was not over before | 
was planning ways and means of longer ones. There cam: 
a day when I reached the extreme limits of the hospital 
reservation, which was as far as you could go clad in bath 
robe. The next day I fitted myself into a shirt and trousers 
(drawn from the hospital quartermaster), and made 
slight—but epochal—excursion out into the countryside. At 
the moment Utopia seemed in my grasp, but it wasn’t long 
before I was thinking in terms of a bicycle or a jeep or 
game of golf. 

My walks also gave me the chance to talk to soldiers 

a soldier-to-soldier basis, because I wore no insignia and 
re GI, I was another GI. I had to be up on - rte 
though. Like the time—with my airplane splint—I pass 
detachment of armored force soldiers sitting in Seed | halt 
tracks. “Hey, buddy,” called one, “what were you doing 
reaching for another pork chop?” I had to think a moment 
and the best I could do was: “No, bud, I was reaching 
the bottom of You'll see how it’s done or 
these days.” 


“That's right, we will,” came the good-natured answet 
And then the inevitable, “Take care of yourself, fell 

One day my mail caught up with me and that was a gre it 
day. One day they took the splint off my jaw, and I « uld 
chew again, and that was a great day. One day they threw 
the airplane splint away and although there were stil! a 
of things I couldn’t do with the arm, that was a great day 
One day they let me go to London for a week end and th 
was great. And one day they gave me a sick leave and let 
me fly home for three weeks, and that was greatest 0! 
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ON THE AFTERNOON of February 3 (D plus three 
the advance of the 7th Infantry Division up Kwaj alein 
oe changed from a straight slugging match to a trial by 
maneuver. Out of that change developed the extraordinary 
stresses which tried the fiber of both the 32d and 184th 
nfantry Regiments even more than did the fire of the 
ene my. ; 
\ll of the commanders would have liked it otherwise. 
hey had alre ady experie nced some of the difhculties which 
ttended any movement of troops across ground like that of 
lei ilein. Tt was like trying to steer a true course through 
i thousand-acre garbage dump. There was so little to check 
n; the bombardment had wiped out roads and trails and 
bliterated trench systems. Built- up areas had become 
umbled masses of unrecognizable wreckage. What was 
feprese ‘nted on the map as a tree-grown area had become a 
shell-pocked and fire-blackened landscape. Under these 
conditions, platoons cor uld drift off forty or fifty yards from 
the company and become lost. They could see men in the 
listance but they could not be sure what men they were 
ecause they could not recognize where they had been. 
t during the first two days, no unusual penalty devel 
pec from these hazards. The two regiments advanced 
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n Against Darkness 


By Lieutenant Colonel S. L. A. Marshall 


, there 


e ups be 
al night 


This 

> ee rit 
c omb at 

‘amparg™ 


- of 1 





abreast, each with one battalion in the assault and ts ¢ ther 


battalic ns in 


column smoking out the 
which had moled in under the wreckag« 
ground holes. 


enemy remnants 
OI burrowed into 
Each regiment had done the job cleanly in 
its regimental sector. ‘The mixed. 


Exchange of information was limited to a general outline 


forces had not become 


ot situation, 


location ol flanks and dex ISIONS which re acted 


on both regiments OF their headquarters [here ry not 


been need tor more than that, and if 


is doubtful if more 
could have been provided bec: 1uS¢ the Situation at Ps tront 
fluxed much too rapidly. Each regiment contended with 
wh: if developed in its immedi: ite fore gro und 
nature ol the battle 


as it lasted. 


That wa the 
It was more than satisfactory as long 
Too, in the Kwajalein figh hieve 
Phe physical out-lanking of 


any part of the Japanese position had not the slight 


t, maneuver! could not 
even its accustomed rewards 
t eftect 
upon the enemy factions involved and became of material 
importance only in the degree that it enabled the physical 
destruction ol the enemy works and personne 


pinned down by fire in an 


\ platoon, 
along the beach, would 
not be rescued from its predicament by the mere advance 
of the inland platoon on its flank even though thi 


advance 


adi ince 
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completely out-flanked the enemy fire positions Unless 


the movement resulted in the putting of greater fire di- 
rectly against the enemy fire positions, it had no practic al 
effect. 


one more il. 


the enemy forces. Our artillery—the pinning effect of the 
battalions in direct support and the harassing fire by the 
battalions in general support—not only broke their units 


apart by driving them underground but made it all but 
impossible for the ’m to reunite as the battle progressed 
Part of their number fought on with some fierceness but 


their resistance was hysteric: al and cataleptic and expre ssed 


itself chiefly in the effort to kill one or two Americans be 
fore passing on. 


In this state of moral deterioration, they 
became blind and deaf to the phenomena of battle. 
The more they were forced to go below ground, the less 


they understood of what was happening on the surface. 
Their behavior became extremely erratic. 


' It was the rarest 
kind of thing to see a Jap officer leading his men, but on one 
occasion in the 32d’s sector, a Jap officer charged a medium 
. tank with his saber. In the dusk of the second evening, 
Jap riflemen actually _ to walk into the 184th’s lines, 
carrying palm branches i 
woulc | not be seen 





1 front of their bodies so they 
quently, 


W hy was this sO? The re were two reasons, one physical, 


There was no longer any organic cohesion in 


tionate tactical gain through maneuver were well u 


that the battle be widened out and that the maneuv: 
battalions be undertaken. The whole strategy of the P 
war had come to bear on the local problem. 

Each atoll battle is a race against time. Every extra 
consumed in winning the land battle brings greater jeoy 
to the accompanying naval forces. When on the 
morning at Kwajalein, C ompany B, 184th Infantry [ 
Day on Kwajalein,” 

August JourNnat. 


the first in this series appeared ir 


Ed.] was stopped by a belt of con 
works along the Hor and Company A, 184th Infantry 
became over-extended in a rapid push through the many 
buildings and works of the Admirality Area, off to the r 

it became self-evident that the sands were running ou 
the “Hour Glass Division” 

be won in the 


g 
and that the island would 
> allotted time. Fresh companies could | 
been sent up to attack on the same line but that wou 
have solved the time problem. The trouble with the i 


le wi > j 
was its narrowness. So long as both regiments ploug] 


—=no 6fONT 





Chere was comparatively little bullet fighting; not infre- 


Jap machine gunners advanced their weapons 
from good cover directly into the open where our men 
winged them. 


They shelled their own front areas often 
with mortar and artillery. 


Their communications were gone 
ind their plans were not only disarranged but destroyed. 
This was the artillery’s doing; 


it reduced the infantry’s 
over-all assignment enormously but it also limited the effect 
of movement. 


Platoon and company actions helped the 
general situation only as they accomplished the complete 
liquidation of the Japanese factions. The fighting on a 
battalion front was seldom if ever joined; it broke down 
into separate eddies which swirled at a number of place 
along the line and were each independent of the others 


Phe abnormal risks and the slight chance of any propor 


On the day of D plus three the 184th Infantry was slowed up 


in the blockhouse area on the lagoon side while the 32d In- 
fantry on the right was forging ahead 


. For that reason the 
plan of battle was changed 
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stood by all concerned. Yet on the third day, it became 





Lt. Robert J. Kretzer Lt. Robert P. Bennett 
ight ahead, not more than four companies—two from 

ich—could be put in the assault. There was no way to 

peed up the battle eXxce pt to commit larger forces. To do 


hat, the direction of attack had to be changed. 


[hat was done at 1330 on the third afternoon. The 32d 
Regiment was to continue its march straight down the 
ght side of the island. The 184th Regiment, with Com 
pany B marking time at the lagoon chase and Company A 
tanding steady a little beyond “the Admiralty Area so that 
the advance could guide upon its position, was to swing its 
2d Battalion out to the edge of the regimental sector ‘and 
und the ground held by the Ist Battalion. When this 
march was complete, Companies A and C of the Ist Bat- 
talion would form a westward-facing line at the boundary 
f the regimental sector and attack toward the lagoon. The 
2d Batt slion would form similarly on a prolongation of this 
e and win the ground beyond the Ist Battalion. The at- 
tack of the 32d would widen at that point and embrace the 
remainder of the island. Such was the plan. 

\t the hour when these movements began, the 32d Regi- 
ment was already experiencing new and mounting difficulty. 
The assault battalion of the 184th had been held under the 
circumstances already related; the assault battalion of the 

- continued to advance, hoping to reach the end of the 

sland that night. This meant that its left was no longer 
supported and that it had to withstand enemy fire from 
front and flank. The attack on enemy installations at the 
center of the island, at the edge of the regimental sectors, 
was made much more dangerous. That condition, which 
was at odds with the desire to push the advantage as rapidly 
as possible, netted a certain loss of thoroughness. 

The assault line moved on faster than the mop-up opera- 
tion could keep up with. The area had been well built up 

there were numerous pillboxes and shelters which had 
wit hstood the shelling. The rifle line passed some of these in- 
stallations by, figuring that they could be squeezed out in 
detail when in the late afternoon the completion of the 
\84th’s movement again made our position solid from the 
ocean to the lagoon. But they were still there when dark 
came and there were enemy forces within them 

Meanwhile, numerous things had happened to the 184th 
iment, which had been harassed by the unexpected 

hroughout the day. The Ist Battalion attacked strongly 
and according to plan. At sundown, Companies A and C 
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Lt. Ramon A. Nelson Cr /Sgt. Johnny Bosworth 
having smashed the 
Jap blockhouse area in two hours of fighting. Company A’s 
flank tied into C ompany B and that part of our gr 

But a series of misadventures had dog: 
heels of the 2d Battalion. The approac h got 


stood on the shore of the lagoon, 
und be 
red the 
off badly, first 


id Con pP Iny was 


came solid. 
because the officer who was guiding the | 
killed at the moment 
Company A, on which the battalion was supposed to pivot, 
moved back to dress its own attack be tore the 2d B ittalion 
third, \dmiralty Area had 


become a mass ol flames and the batt ilion had to diy idk 


second because 


most iInoppt tune 


had come through; because the 
and 
and fourth, because the bat 
talion commander and his liaison elements became pinned 
down by sniper fire and were unable to rejoin the battalion 
until the following morning. 

By sundown the assault companies had forged ahead the 
de sired dist ince 


toward the lagoon. | 


march both ways around it; 


and had begun the turning movement 
Sut they did not complet it, the 
Too, 
t Battalion and 
there was a gap of several hundred y. ts he tween them 
Enemy fire began to harass them from front, left flank, and 
rear, as they set up the guns along the perimeter Nor was 
the right flank wholly safe. They were in contact with the 

32d there, but the Japs had not been cleaned out of the 
buildings and hideouts in the center ground 

It was in this way that over extension grew from the ma 
neuver which was intended to speed the capture of the 
island. It affected the whole forward area and made the last 
night on Kwajalein the most difficult of all. It was said that 
there were more Japs behind our lines that night than there 
were forward of them; that may be an exaggeration, but the 
men would not call it such. Both regiments were tried 
sorely and the shock fell heaviest on Company C, 32d In 
fantry, which was serving only as a backstop for the com 
panies holding the front. 

The commander of Company C had been killed that 
afternoon and the command had devolved upon Lieutenant 
Robert ]. Kretzer at a time when Comp iny C was mopping 
up behind 3d Battalion, 32d Infantry. The regiment had 
killed 300 Japs in the course of cleaning out the Jap in 
stallations. Eight prisoners had been taken and thirty-two 
Marshallese natives had been brought into custody 

Lieutenant William Fouracre of Company K had heard 
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attack 
being halted at the road as darkness came on their 


rear elements had pulled awav from the 











1 baby wailing and found it lying in the 1 


mid lle of the road. He figured that some 


natives had probably put it there to attract ° - 


the attention of our troops. So he told the 


troops to suspe nd fire, then picked the 


baby up « and started to look for the mother. 

He found the woman in a few minutes of | 

searching. s 
[he company had then gone on through 

a wearing afternoon in which it held the { 

most exposed position of our line—the left 


flank of the 32 


at it from two directions and its losses had 


d Regiment. Fire had come 


he en heav y. 


‘ , * PLAT 
Finally the time came when it appeared > 
that Company K was to reap the reward for Cia \\ © 
‘ . we oF MARCH = \ ° w \ 
its ordeal. As it drew up to about even with < C co Cc a \ 
. \ i\ | 
Nob Pier, white flags began to appear on the \ \ LC 
lagoon side of the island. The company \ 
pressed on toward the leftward, figuring a2 | 
that it would round upa batch of prisone rs. ay 
But two light tanks had been left behind \ 
and had not been informed of Company K’s otitis ay 
mission. Their crews observed a lot of activ- 
BOTH JAP ANDO 
ity far over on the left and the .30 machine 
a ! d a w livecti Tl : a—2 AMER. FORCES 
guns were turned in that direction. 1€ \8 
fire broke among Company K and a num 
ber of men were hit. *€s¢ 
Ming | 
[he company then retired, more in dis- We. 
gust than in confusion. Said one sergeant, oO 


“Get things squared away, and we'll go at 
it again.” But the hour was late and the 


battalion commander, after weighing Com- 


09 YDS 
a 


pest st 








pany K’s strength and its state of mind, ~~ 
figured that it had better have a respite from | © Co Sno INF S \ / \| 
front-line duty during the night. The sup- THIRD NIGHT at \ | 
port batt: lion had not closed up on the as ey, oc 1| 
sault battalion. There were enemy groups LEGEND RH ABANDONED 
hiding under the wreckage and inside the SJ SAPANESE MG NEST \ Position | 
buildings of the ground which lay between. @ Bunker ; 
He figured that he needed another com @@ mortars ee gl \ J 
pany to substitute for Company K in round .. ee ee ee cl 

ing out the battalion position along the [2] surnine suicoinc ae 

front. 















Company C had been planning to estab 
lish a defensive position along the ocean shore well to the 
rear of the 3d Battalion when at 1800 Lieutenant Kretzer 
was ordered to report to that battalion’s CP. On his way 
there with Lieutenant Robert P. Bennett and a runner, 
Private Charles H. Hill, he passed Company K which had 
already gone into a defensive position along the shore. The 

3d Battalion’s commander, Lieutenant Colonel Pachler, told 
Kretzer about what had happened to Company K and his 
own thoughts about the insecurity of the gener ral position. 
He said that he’d like to have Company C form for the 
night in such a way as to cover the entire rear of the front- 
line companies. 

Lieutenant Kretzer and Lieutenant Bennett then walked 
up to the ground which Company C was supposed to oc- 
cupy. Throughout the reconnaissance there was an increase 
in the erratic fire which had harassed the 32d’s flank 
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throughout the afternoon and they had to flatten frequently 
It was a trying evening on men’s nerves. One could h 
the zing of a bullet going directly ov ethead but could n« 
be sure from which quarter of the compass it came. As che 
twilight deepened and the features of the ground g 
indistinguishable, it became more futile and more dangerous 
to attempt to return this fire. But it was done. Loose hr 
became the inevitable consequence of a loose situatior 
The runner, Hill, went back to Company C to get it 
moving. But Lieutenant Tom Dwinell, who had been left 
in charge, was doubtful. He had just talked to the 
mander of Company A, who told him that he was c: 
the 1st Battalion was not prepared to release Company C 
Dwinell then went forward to see Kretzer and together they 
went back to the 3d Battalion CP. There ensued long le 
phone conversations between the two battalions head- 
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vt. Frederick White S/Sgt. Horace A. Lopez 
Meanwhile, the men waited 
the darkness came on. Lieutenant Ramon Nelson had 
een left in command. He talked to two officers from Com- 
ny M and they told him they were sure Company C 
uld be ordered forward. Without waiting further, this 
ng oficer decided to take advantage of what little light 
mained to get the company into position. 
about 1930, in semi-darkness, Company C began 
take up its ground. Lieutenant Bennett had the 3d p la- 
toon, which was to go in first, building up from the beach 
ss the rear of Company I and extending just across the 
Nelson had the 2d Platoon in the center. Technical 
Sergeant Johnny Bosworth was in charge of the Ist Platoon, 
n the left. There, it tied in with Company L, the extreme 
eft of which was hooked toward the rear so that its guns 
ed toward the lagoon. 
Lieutenant Bennett had seen the ground during the re- 
nnaissance with Lieutenant Kretzer, and he moved the 
platoon in without difficulty. Most of his men were po- 
sitioned in an old Japanese entrenchment, their weapons 
facing forward. One squad covered the rear from ground 
mmediately back of the trench. The S-3 of the battalion ar- 
ved at just about the time the men were set and told Ben- 
ett that as soon as he was in contact with Nelson’s platoon, 
e was to return to the battalion CP and report his situation. 
It was easier said than done. Bennett sent Staff Sergeant 
Raymond G. Kollmeyer to make a reconnaissance to the 
Kollmeyer knew Nelson should have been within a few 
rds of his own left flank. But by now it was full dark. He 
elt his way around a large bunker on the other side of the 
| and prowled both sides of it. Knee mortar fire peppered 
the area as he moved around and he had to proceed cau- 
ae 
r thirty minutes he felt his way through debris piles 
ad wer the torn ground but he found no men. During this 
time Nelson was getting his men into position at left and 
tront of the bunker. There was no trench at hand ready for 
use. So the men had to disperse rather widely in whatever 
7 ll holes or other cover could be found. Some found none. 
day before they had been told to drop their packs; in 
i bsence of entrenching tools, they dug in with bayonets 
and trench knives. Sergeant Kollmeyer missed all of this ac- 
tivity in the darkness. He returned to Bennett and told 
him that the platoon couldn’t be found. 
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ters and with regiment. 


] 


Pvt. Wilburn E. Mode Sgt. Hans Mahrt 


Bennett carried the message 
wait there 


to battalion. He was told to 
which he did, for almost four hours, meantime 
this temporary situation was reported to regiment and re 
mained regiment's impression of Company C's 


p sition all 
of the 


a mistaken belief 
Company C had suffered a major disaster or its 
elements had become badly diffused. In point of fact, junc 
ture was made between the platoons a few minutes after 


2 
that either 


Bennett waited, le: ding to 


Bennett left. The company continued to dig in, not know- 
ing that it had been “written off the book’ 
command 


by the higher 


Within one hour after taking up the ground, the com 
pany he id sufhcient contact between the pl: itoons to give it 
the feel of its general situation. The 
2d Platoon had a Jap bunker right in the center of its area. 
A smaller bunker intervened between it and the 
close to the road. 
toon and the 


It was not reassuring. 


3d Pl. 1t0oon, 
Another large bunker separated 2d Pla 
st Platoon. In the center of 
this ground was a large pyramidal tent filled with sacks of 
cement. At the left of the Ist Platoon was a concrete pill 
box. None of these works had been cleaned out. The com 
pany re iched the ground too late to attack them in detail. 
Most of the men believed there were enemy forces 


ground assigned | 


within. 
But they did not dare proceed against them. They believed 
that if they did so they would draw heavy fire from the 3d 
Battalion forward, and the 184th | left, 
both of which were dealing with tense, uncertain situations. 
So they chose what they considered the lesser danger—that 
of bedding down with the enemy and attempting to keep 
him at arm’s length until daylight. 

3ehind C ompany C 


Regiment on the 


was a no-man’s land which had re 
ceived only cursory attention during the afternoon. After 
dark, groups of Japanese wandered about over it. 
Our men, bent on business between front and rear, bumped 
into them in the darkness. In these weird collisions, neither 
side dared shoot for fear of killing its own men. There would 
be a few muttered words in the dark and each would go on 
its way, hugging the shadows. Two burning buildings along 
the rear blazed fiercely on occasion as the wind swept in 
from the ocean, highlighting the peaks of the jumbled land- 
scape and the heads of moving men. Ahead of 3d Bat 
talion’s perimeter were two other strong fires which gave 
our men a feeling of uneasiness at first but became useful as 
the night wore on. A company of Japs made a last wild 
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small 








charge to the sound of a bugle call. Our men caught them 
silhouetted against the glow and mowed the line down like 
ripe wheat. 

Within Company C’s area, white phosphorous fire— 
some of it from knee mortars broke over the left flank about 
the time Lieutenant Nelson got his men stationed and Ser- 
geant Bosworth moved on with the Ist Platoon to join 


Hanks with 
increased in volume. 


Company L. [The automatic fire from forward 
Then, adding to the glow from the 
ground fires, flares sent up far over on the left—probably 
184th’s sector—were caught by a strong wind and 
came drifting back over the ground where Ist PL: toon was 
trying to settle. 


trom 


This gave the moving men a feeling that 
they had been caught naked. ‘The varying lights converged 
on the 2d Squad, bringing up the rear, as Ist Pl. itoon swung 
out beyond the road. Mz achine gun fire swept over it from 
the no-man’s land behind them. The men went flat without 
an order. They stayed there hugging the ground, not daring 
to move. The rest of Ist Platoon ps assed on, not seeing that 
the 2d Squad had dropped out. They bec: ume for the time 
“missing. 

When Bosworth later worked his way over to 3d Platoon 
and said to Sergeant Horace A. Lopez: “My God, I don't 
know what's happened. I can only count up thirteen men, 
the 2d Squad was still missing and still hugging the ground 
behind 2d Platoon. It remained there until morning and 
was counted for hours among the casualties of the night. 

The 4th Platoon had moved out about the same time as 
the Ist Platoon. Its mission was to set up its mortars forward 
of the shelter separating the Ist and 2d Platoons and estab 
lish its light machine guns so as to fire from the left flank of 
the company. First Sergeant Hornbecker went along to set 
up the company CP not far from the mortar section. The 
company radio wasn’t working but the operator went along 
with him. As the men left the beach and crept up along the 
right side of the bunker, they figured that the ground was 

“hot” but their apprehension was probably no greater than 
that felt elsewhere in the company. 

The two 60s were just about in position when enemy 
machine guns from right forward and beyond the 3d Bat- 
talion’s line, and from left rear opened fire. Both lines of 
tracer fire spat at the ground where the men were working 
over the mortars. As the lines converged, flares broke out 
above the mortars. The reaction was as if that had been the 
signal for a fire concentration. Hand grenades and knee- 
mortar shells were pitched into this small parcel of ground 
and the tracers cut into the rubble piles and bounced off the 
tops of the shelters. | 

The 2d Platoon wasn’t touched by the fire and the 3d 
Platoon remained remote from everything except the sound 
of it. But it fell with full shock on the mortar section and 
the men stampeded. They lay there shaking. Someone 
yelled: “Get the hell out of here.” No one knew who had 
yelled but the cry was taken up by the others. Some of the 
men ran. A few did not. Those who couldn’t take it must 
have rushed blindly, for they didn’t move left or right 
toward the rest of the company: they ran back through the 
unoccupied ground and those who completed the journey 
did not stop until they reached Company K. The first ser- 
geant and the radio operator did not go with them. They 
lay dead on the ground. 
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Over on the right flank, the men of the 3d Platoo: 
heard the firing and yelling in the center. The men d 
know what it boded though the clamor was not espx 
impressive among the other noises of the night. The ph 
separation of the platoons by the Japanese works had 
each group a feeling of remoteness and each was int: 
its own problem. The shouting died suddenly. 

Looking back a few moments later, Sergeant Loy 
the 3d Platoon saw a group of men scu ittling for coy 
they came through a patch of light shed by one 0 
blazing buil« lings. 


lag 


He did not know they were fro: 
own company but the light was good enough to sex 
they were Americans. Then the darkness swallowed 1 
Even automatic rifle from rea 
pumped bullets toward the path they had taken. A 

of explosions shook the same ground—hand grenades. \ 

the coming of morning, six dead from the headqua 
group and mortar section were found lying near where 
Lopez had seen the running men blacked out. How they 
were killed in detail is beyond saying, since the others 


at that second, 


iu 
not see them die and the seven who were wounded d 
remember how they were hit or what they were doing. In 
fact, they remember nothing of that run to the beach 

A few men who went in with the mortar section had 
stuck their ground. They had felt the shock and had seen 
the others get out. It frightened them, but their soldierly 
training was sufhicient to check fright short of panic. Severa 
of them caught hold of the mortars and tried to drag them 
back to the protection of the shelter wall. Mortar shells 
falling all about. One group of our men reached a corne 
of the wall, and around it came a group of Japs movin 
straight at them. At the same moment another group of 
Japs burst from the shelter, screaming and shouting. Such 
was the surprise that Japs and Americans recoiled instantly, 
the Japs striving to get into the shelter, our men trying t 
beat back from it. One BAR man whirled and poured fire 
at the shelter entrance but couldn’t see whether the shots 
hit home. 

Private Frederick White ran for the cover of a palm tree 
to the right of the shelter. He made it. A Jap grenade came 
out of the darkness and settled within a few feet of him 
He knew it was there but he was afraid to jump either way 
in the darkness. So he waited. He thought he had waited 
about ten seconds. In his right hand he held an offensiy 
grenade, the pin pulled. He cocked his arm, got ready t 
throw. Then the Jap grenade exploded. It knocked W yor 
flat. He felt blood running from his back. His mind fog 
and he thought he was losing consciousness. But sense 
enough remained for him to know he would blow himsel 
up. He kept saying to himself: “You got to squeeze it You 
got to squeeze it. You got to squeeze it.” Concentration on 
this idea brought him back in what he reckoned to be about 
three or four minutes. He got up, walked to the shelter ana 
tossed the grenade in the entrance. 

Relieved, he ran around the corner of the shelter to get 
clear of the enemy, only to bump bodily into another tp 
White shot him dead with his carbine at six inches. Then 
he thought he’d start back for a first-aid man. He start ‘ t 
run but there was no run left in his legs. He looked beck 
and saw another Jap rushing toward him brandishing 4 


saber. Before he could make another move, one of the ty 
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men arose in the path of the Jap and shot him dead. 

| |,ving started out in the first rush from the area, Private 
\Wilourn Mode thought better of it, walked on back to the 
shelicr and ran into two Japs. One of them charged Ser- 
ant Hans Mahrt, slashing at him with a saber. Mahrt 
jucked the blow and fired, almost in the same motion. But 
the Jap did not go down. He cut back with the saber, 
screaming as he slashed. Again Mahrt dodged the blow 
and the blade ripped down through the heel of his shoe. He 

»ed with his bayonet and it went right through the Jap’s 

killing him. As the man went down, Mahrt felt pain 

own right foot and figured that the saber had cut 

oh. He called for first aid and one of the other men 

helped him back. It was found that just about the time the 

aber had fallen, a bullet from a machine gun had hit the 
me foot, ploughed through and smashed the bone. 

Someone else out in the darkness had shot the second 
Jap sail so Mode had participated only as a spectator. He 
moved toward the left and saw another Jap trying to crawl 

ck into the shelter entrance. At one-foot distance from the 

jap's head, he pulled the trigger. His rifle jammed. The 
Jap was on hands and knees and still trying to get through 
the door. Mode swung with his rifle. The barrel came down 
over the Jap’s shoulders and the stock shivered in Mode'’s 
hands. Someone behind Mode fired an M1. The Jap took 
the charge in the back but continued to slither on down into 
the hole until he disappeared from sight. Mode then went 
n back toward Company K to rejoin what was left of the 
ection. The mortar ammunition was left in the forward 
round. The mortars were left by the shelter. This rear 
suard—the men who had stayed on to conclude the action 
in hand-to-hand combat—got out as best they could, carrying 
t helping their wounded. How many Japs had come at 
them in the darkness, it would be impossible to say. To 
their strained imaginations, it “seemed like twenty or thirty.” 
\ check in detail of what occurred indicates it was probably 
not more than a third of that number. 

Over on the left, the 1st Platoon held its ground through- 
out this fire. Lieutenant Kretzer had notified Company L 
that the Ist Platoon would join flanks with it, but before 
men of the two companies could get together, the Japs 
holding the pillbox on the left flank sete a the ground in 
both directions with grenades. The bursts exploded in and 
around a group of Ist Platoon men under Sergeant Cecil 
Raeson. They held their own fire because they couldn’t see 
ot illbox and they didn’t want to shoot into Company L. 

0 60 they moved a little forward to get out of range. 

A man from Company L saw them moving in the dark- 
ness and challenged them. They gave the password. That 
didn't satisfy him. He shouted at them: “Each one of you 

astards stand up and be counted.” That angered them a 

little because they were on their own ground and they felt 
they were being unnecessarily exposed. They didn’t like it 
cither because he kept calling them “bastards.” But they 
tgured he’d shoot and that if he did, it might start an en- 

nent between the two companies. 

“WI hen the man from Company L ordered them to, “Take 
f your helmets and come forward one at a time!”—they 
pocketed their pride and did it. After inspecting them, he 

"pl ned that two of his men had been hit by the grenades 
already and he wasn’t taking any chances. 
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The light machine guns never reached the flank of Ist 
Platoon. They started, but they, too, were caught up in the 
rush back to the beach. There they were picked up by the 
commander of Company M, who, saying nothing to Com 
pany C, took them forward to help cover his front “along the 
beach, explaining that he was expecting an attack. Lieu- 
tenant Kretzer reported this group “missing in action” that 
night and it was so entered in the records. He didn’t find the 
section until 1200 the next day. 

The Japs did not sally again from their shelters. With 
grenade and rifle, they sniped at our flanks throughout the 
night. When morning came, they were blown to pieces 
within their works. 

Lieutenant Kretzer arrived at the regimental CP at mid 
night to report that his company was in reasonably solid con 
dition. The command was overjoyed to see him. It had 
heard from battalion that C ompany C was apparently dis 
solved except for one platoon and that Kretzer was among 
the missing. Such was the construction placed upon the 
events by the next higher comm< und, due to lack of ade quate 
information. 

At 0030, Kretzer returned to his company bearing word 
that Company A would replace Company C about 0230, 
and that the company would then move directly left into 
the 184th’s sector and get ready to attack at 0715. The s pe 
cific order was “move through the 184th and attack.” But 
prior to the movement, there was a reconnaissance to be 
done, and it was a tough one—it meant moving out in the 
darkness through the Jap-infested ground at the left to lo 
cate the flank of the 184th. Kretzer named himself to do it, 
and successfully completed his mission. It was an act 
calling for as much raw courage as anything done on 
Kwajalein. 

But the best laid plans are not infrequently at the mercy 
of the estimate of situation. At both 32d and 184th head 
quarters, it was believed that night that the forward com 
panies were just about up to Nathan Road, which crossed 
the island, even with Nob Pier. A little overhopefully, the 
forward companies had so reported themselves at around 
sunset. They had seen the goal just ahead, yen expected 
to get there, and they prematurely reported an arrival in 
order to placate the higher echelons. This ita optimism 
is not infrequently manifested by the assault when it is 
working under great pressure. It is a quite human failing 
but from it, in war, comes much evil. 

Had the reports of position been correct in this instance, 
184th would have completed its advance, and the orders 
given to Company C, 32d, would have been consistent with 
the situation. Regiment envisaged Company C as simply 
slanting forward off or through the right flank of 2d Bat 
talion, 184th, which would remain in place. But the end 
battalion was almost 200 yards short of Nob Pier and in 
tended to get up there when the morning dawned—pro- 
vided it could organize for attack. Hence Company C had 
been given orders to attack at 0715 through 
which itself intended to attack forward at 0715 

Company C knew nothing about this when it moved out 
at 0400, Company A having begun the relief at 0230. What 
with the darkness and the Japs wandering about in the rear 
ward ground, the relief came off rather raggedly. The re 
lieving company could not get forward as a body because of 


battalion 
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the tremendous confusion of the ground. In feeling their 
way through the rubble piles, some of the men became lost. 

Lieutenant Allen of the Engineers was with Company 
C. He had lost his own detachment during the rush to the 
beach by the mortar men. While he was getting ready to 
move out toward the lagoon with Company C, he found an 
engineer by the name of Johnson sitting disconsolately be- 


hind a bunker with four other men. Allen asked him what 
he was doing. 

“I'm damned if I know,” he said. “I started up here with 
Company A. I’m not lost but everyone else is. | figured if 
I waited here long enough someone might come along that I 
knew. With all those guys moving around out there, there 
must be a friend somewhere.” Lieutenant Allen took the 
five men under his wing and they went with him when 
Company C moved out. 

The platoons had trouble keeping contact and Lieutenant 
Nelson's platoon for a time was lost to the company but 
kept headed in the right direction. They moved straight 
toward the lagoon by the shortest route. Before they were 
able to close up again, the end of the column passed a Jap 
shelter. The men could hear Japs inside, talking. They 
tried to pass by silently. As the rear got alongside the build- 
ing, four shadows rushed out of the dark, charging straight 
toward the last two files. One Jap came on swinging a saber 
and yelling; he stopped at thirty feet and threw a grenade. 
The Americans saw it trail off into sparks as it came down 
among them. They broke, taking off in all directions away 
from the missile—a few Infantrymen, a machine-gun pla- 
toon from Company D, and the ——s detail of engi- 
neers. Two men were cut down by grenade fragments. 

The men from Company D fired from whatever cover was 
at hand and the Japs turned back. The men from Company 
C who had scattered closed up on the column. The men 
from Company D remained behind and had no further 
hand in Company C’s operation. This event at the rear had 
not alarmed the main body. Farther along two men were hit 
in the legs by stray bullets. Otherwise, the night march into 
184th’s sector was completed without incident. By 0530, 
Company C was in position somewhere in the rear of Com- 
panies E and G of 184th. It faced forward with its left flank 
extended to Will Road which parallels the lagoon shore the 
length of the island. 

Company C did not know that the 184th had not occu- 
pied the ground between Will Road and the lagoon and no 
one from the other regiment gave it this information. It 
assumed that the ground was in our hands. When the light 
began to grow, the left flank was extended to the lagoon 
shore, thus unwittingly embracing a 100-yard-wide area of 
enemy ground. During this movement, the company came 
under mortar fire from forward and one man was wounded. 
However, no fire came from the shelters to the left of the 
road. That part of the line had walked right into the lion’s 
mouth and could have been cut to pieces. But the Japs 
remained within their burrows and did not see the opening. 

The 2d Battalion, 184th Infantry, had had a hard night. 
Some part of its distress was due to the misfortunes of the 
command: The battalion commander and his liaison group 
had become isolated by sniper fire far to the rear; two com- 
pany commanders had been hit. But what unnerved the 
men most was that the enemy seemed to be in every direc- 


tion. The perimeter had remained intact chiefly becaus~ the 
heavy weapons along the front and flank had been well <ited, 
Behind this line, the men had taken cover in little g: ups, 
The ground lad been taken up hastily. The groups had 
little sense of unity one with the other. The effect of separa. 
tion, combined with a fire which seemed to encompass + /iem 
from all sides, was a steady sagging of organizational mora 
The men of the companies lost that strength which « 
of knowing that one is a member of a larger group. 

What saved the situation was that the men on the ouns 
remained resolute because they were kept busy. That, and 
the general stupidity of the enemy. The Japs, though con- 
trolling both the Hank and front, and being in some num. 
bers on the American rear, did not distribute their automatic 
guns, but used them on the front only. From the lagoon side 
and rear came only small-arms fire. 

There were some attempts to infiltrate from the flank 
but they were inadequately supported. Private First Class 
Harlan Doty killed one Jap ten feet in front of his machine 
gun but didn’t know it until he stumbled across the body 
while looking for a new gun position. One of Company E's 
men went out a few feet past the lines to make a recon 
naissance. A Jap followed him back to within the lines and 
dodged behind a palm tree. Private First Class William 
Presley reached around the tree with his .45 and put seven 
bullets in the Jap. 

At about 2030 the men heard a bugle blow in the shelters 
along the lagoon. There was prolonged screaming from the 
same direction. A few Japs tried to rush across the road but 
were cut down before they had taken a dozen steps. These 
small rushes continued, always to the accompaniment of 
screaming, the enemy wasting his strength by charging in 
groups of six or ten men. About 0530 they came on in a 
fairly large group—perhaps thirty to fifty—from the direction 
of Nathan Road. The attack wilted under automatic fire 
from our forward lines. At daylight the attacks stopped and 
the enemy remained within the shelters. 

By that hour, however, these trials and the constant 
sniper fire had sapped the battalion’s strength. Most of the 
men felt that they could not get up and go forward. When 
Company C, 32d, appeared on the -battalion rear, it was 
therefore more than welcome; it strengthened the battalion 
position. But when Company C began to move up, the 
commanders of Companies E and G, 184th, tried to rall\ 
their groups and succeeded in getting a part of the force 
moving forward toward Nob Pier. After talking with them, 
Lieutenant Kretzer decided that his road was blocked and 
that he had best move along behind them and look for an 
opening to get his company through. 

Sergeant Harry Berger was sent back to battalion to ex 
plain Company C’s predicament, and at the same tim« 
get his radio repaired. He was stopped so frequent! o 
sniper fire on the way back that it took him two and on« half 
hours to make the journey and to supply the regiment with 
the first knowledge of what had happened to eee vi C 

In its sweep + a the strip between the road and the 
lagoon, the company came to a shelter where its ee prison: 
ers of the morning were taken. The two regiments un: rked 
this bottle at about the same time. A white flag had been 
waved from a shelter near the lagoon. Fire was stopped 
Lieutenant Arturo Delfinti of the heavy weapons com me 
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out a few phrases in Japanese. Ten Japs rushed from 
elter with weapons in their hands. Doty trained his 
ine gun on them and they were all killed. Then other 
ippeared above other shelters. Delfinti continued to 
warnings from the phrase book, telling the Japs to 
out naked. Eight prisoners surrendered themselves. 
man was questioned. He said that the shelters along 
goon were all interconnected. He was then told to go 
oo see if there were any more men who were willing 
render. After about fifteen minutes he returned with 
ty-eight more prisoners. 
mpany C, in the meantime, was hauling a few Japs 
f the first shelter on the left. It could see very little of 
t was going on up ahead; the landscape was much too 
luttered up. But little knots of men from the 184th could 
en working forward along the edges of the road. The 
nce had heen under way for only a few minutes when 
dvance elements of the 184th again surprised Company 
y falling back through the company’s position. The men 
they did not know why they were withdrawing but 
uught it was to meet some medium tanks which were 
then moving up toward the front. 

Company C could have gone through then, but it was 
ilready engaged in operations against the shelters and the 
men thought that they should continue with that job. 
What stood out at Kwajalein was that our men quickly tired 
f killing. It did not relieve their minds that they knew 
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the enemy was wholly at their mercy. The slaughter seemed 
to them to be senseless though it was unavoidable. The 
taking of one Jap cheered a company more than the killing 
of fifty. 

The medium tanks which had been dispatched to 2d 
Battalion, 184th, arrived at 0900 and three of them moved 
right over to the shelter which Kretzer's men were grenad 
ing. Kretzer took them under his w ing and had one of them 
fire two rounds of 75mm. into the entrance of the shelter 
A white flag was then waved from the entrance and five 
Korean prisoners came out. Bennett and Kretzer talked to 
one Korean in sign language and he agreed to work with 
them. They went on to other shelters. The Korean stood 
at the entrance and talked to the inmates. BAR men from 
the company covered him while he talked. In this manner, 
thirty-three prisoners were taken in less than one hour, 
with no losses to the company. 

Company C then re-formed its skirmish line and got 
ready to advance. Before it could move out, Company B, 
184th, came through its position. That regiment had decided 
that the 2d Battalion was immobilized and would not be able 
to gather itself for the forward push to Nob Pier. So Com 
pany B was ordered to go through it. 

That was the last straw for Lieutenant Kretzer. He de 
cided that the traffic congestion on his stretch of front was 
too thick to contend against. So he told his company to take 
1 rest, and he sat down and smoked a cigarette. 




















Invasion! is a straight reportorial account of some of the 
things that happened, and some of the reasons therefor, in 
the Normandy invasion. The book covers a period begin- 
ning at some indefinite pre D day when a group ot “driving, 
determined, and yp sionally furious men” were 
planning the operation, and ending with the capture of 
Cherbourg. | say the book is an account of “some of the 
things that happene d,” and I say that advisedly, for Mr. 
Wertenbaker is a reporter for Time, and he writes of what 
he saw and heard. And although he saw and heard sur- 
prisingly much, his account nevertheless falls short of cov- 
cring the early phases of the invasion comprehensively. 

It is a readable book, written in simple, everyday English; 
and by and large, the book is sound. Mr. Wertenbaker is 
wise enough, in all but a few places, to stick to the facts as 
they are known, and to avoid conjectures and conclusions. 
He does slip once in a while, as in a passage in which he 
berates Rommel for bad tactics in general and for “com- 
mitting his forces piecemeal.” I would prefer to wait until 
more information is available before going overboard either 
way on Rommel’s reaction to the Allied invasion. All | 
know is that the German commander was in a tough spot 
and any decision he made was very unlikely to bring success 
to his side. 

An interesting switch in viewpoints occurs halfway 
through the book. In the early art, through a series of 
chapters bearing such titles as “The Plan,” “The by al 

“The Day,” Reporter Wertenbaker was seeing things from 
a superhigh level—much of the time from the deck of the 
Army Commander’s Headquarters ship. Then, along about 
D plus 9, the author went down to a division, where he 
knocked around the CPs of battalions and regiments, and 
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where he came up with chapters bearing such tit 
“The Battle of Octeville,” and “The Taking of Cher! 
Good reporter, Mr. Wertenbaker sprinkles all of his 
ters liberally with the names of the officers 
with whom he came into contact. 

But the book has one grave deficiency: the accounts 
the operation are not accompanied by maps or sketche: 
The author should have borrowed the services of Ma 
maker C hapin of Time just as he borrowed the services 
Photographer Capa of Life. Those photos are good—| 
not good enough to take the place of a few explanat 
maps. 

Mr. Wertenbaker was aboard that headquarters 
during the hours and days when, because of bad weath 
it was touch and go as to whether the invasion would actu 
ally be launched or not. He was mightily impressed v 
what he saw and heard during that trying time, and 
writes on the subject of weather at le ngth. Now weat 
can make or break any military operation, and especial] 
amphibious one. But after you've said that, and after you\ 
explained why, I think it is a subject you can drop. M: 
Wertenbaker belabors the weather a little too long, a litt 
too heartily. 





and 
















The book contains convincing and sympathetic t! um! 
nail sketches of certain key generals. I liked especially | 
treatment of General Bradley. However, in passi! 
credit for the planning of the operation, I think M: Wer 
enbaker kept himself confined a little too rigidly to thos 
high levels. I think he might well have included som 
reference to the many officers who, on division and lowe! 
level, worked night and day to translate the general plan: 
from above into workable orders and movement schedules 
and loading tables. When I think of planning, ! ¢! 


partly of the map rooms of the multistarred generals; bu! 
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; mostly of guys like the Transport Quartermasters, 
vho are trying to stretch their means so as to be able to 
plish the missions that have been handed to them 

Wertenbaker has the knack of putting the finger on 
itical points—another sign of his good reporting. Two 
outs:anding examples of this are his treatments of “The 
Beaches” and “The Build-up.” Those are chapter titles, 
and they pertain to operations which are inseparable, and 
which are vitally important. “The great unknowns were, 
avs Mr. Wertenbaker, in discussing the plans, “first, how 
quickly the enemy co yuld move to meet the attack, and then 
vhen the attacker became the defender, whether we could 
nough forces ashore quickly enough to meet a Ger 
man counterattack.” Thus is the problem of the build-up 
real problem in any amphibious invasion—correctly 
posed. But speaking of getting forces ashore, an army 
is not only fighting men and their weapons and the 
mmunition and men to drive the trucks. It is bulldozers 
It is gasoline . It is shiploads of telephone poles 
It is heavy steel b ridges It is food and clothing 
It is everything that man needs to live by, except 
mfort. All these things had to be delivered by sea, over 
ches, and small fishing ports.” The italics are mine, but 
| think that if General Bradley had written the words, he 
ould have italicized them, too. As Mr. Wertenbaker is 
ute enough to have noted, General Bradley spent a great 
leal of his own time during the early days down on the 


ea ches. 






















Incidentally, I like the author's notations on the rapid 
change-for- the-better that came over the beach operations 
as the days passed. Viewing one of the beaches from a point 

vantage on D plus 1, he found that “it looked like a great 
unk yard.” And so it did, so did they all. Three days 
later “the debris was nearly all gone for miles the 
beach looked like a boom camp”—and so it did. Then, in 
he fourth week of the invasion, “the beaches were no 
nger beaches, they were smoothly running ports’—and 













\long with Stalingrad and Sevastopol, Leningrad ranks 
among the greatest defensive battles in history. The heroic 
29-month defense was carried out by soldiers and sailors of 
the Red Army and Fleet supported by every man, woman, 
ind child in the city. Alexander W erth, who was in Lenin- 
grad in September 1943 and February 1944, confines his 
account to what he saw and heard on these visits. He does 
not give the history of military operations on the Leningrad 
front but describes how the people and the army bore up 
under hunger, cold, enemy shell fire and attacks for month 
atter month. 

[he experience of Leningrad during the famine showed 
most people pulled themselves together when they 
given work to do. The death rate from hunger and 
exhaustion was higher among men than women. Men, 
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so they were. The way in which those beaches developed 
and produced was certainly one of the chief elements in the 
success of the invasion. 

In describing his experiences on the lower-level, down 
with the troops fighting the campaign for Cherbourg, M: 
Wertenbaker succumbs to what apparently is an ove rpowet 
ing impulse among war reporters to toughen up the narra 
tive. The colonel’s conversation over the field phone must 
be punctuated with “goddams,” 
and In one case a gener: il must be 
from the latrine.” Along similar passages in 
which, variously, a general expresses delight over a sniper 
who * 


and the sergeants with 


"ngs met coming 


lines are 
‘had follo wed the division for days,” the author wipes 


“sniper sweat” from his brow, Photogr: ipher C apa gets up 
to find he has been a mine,’ a platoon att —~ 
a pillbox and a road block with the bayonet, killing 

Germans and capturing 46 with “only two men nicked . 
bullets.” In the page margin alongside that last passage | 
scribbled the note “good going, 


But the punch line 


“sitting on 


‘and then as an afterthought, 

‘as I think they're called) 
that amused me most was the one in which a colonel mov 
ing his regiment up to battle takes time out to inquire of 
the author “if there 


“too good.” 


y news from the Russians,” 
which there wasn’t, whereupon the colonel 
appointed.” 


ing about how the Russians were doing on LD plus | 


was any 
“looked dis 
How many colonels do you think were worry 
> | think 
Mr. Wertenbaker happened to stumble into the only one 

But making allowances for the punch lines, which will 
always be with us in these war books, I guess Mr. Werten 
baker gives a good account of the campaign leading to and 
including the capture of Cherbourg. Here 
simple maps would have helped a lot. 

I don’t mean to be blowing hot and cold at the same time, 
for with all its shortcomings, this is a good book. I am sure 
that no better one on the subject will be forthcoming 
until the records are 


available. 


again, a few 


, opened up and more information is 






women, and children worked even after they had great dif 
ficulty in walking. 

The population which endured the siege numbered about 
800,000; 500,000 people were evacuated across the ice road. 
On one day Werth spent in Leningrad 1,564 shells fell into 
the city killing sixteen and wounding seventy-two persons. 
This was an “average” day. Total casualties from German 
shells for the 29 months were 20,000 killed and 
wounded. 

While the soldiers, sailors, and citizens fought to defend 
Leningrad and deepen its defenses, all other civilian labor 
in the city was devoted to raising food, building munitions 
of war, and reconstructing the damaged areas. Eight hun 
dred and sixty thousand square meters of roof were re ps aired, 
and three million square meters of window glass were re- 
placed with plywood. Practically the whole water system of 
Leningrad was restored or repaired after the winter of 1941- 


about 
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42. Besides all this reconstrucuon, the undernourished 
population cultivated 12,500 hectares (30,877 acres) of 
vegetable plots. 

A tremendous chain of fortifications was built around 
Leningrad during the two years of seige. “Defense in depth 
was organized on a scale probably unequalled anywhere. 
[n the southern part of Leningrad every house had, in effect, 
been turned into a fortress, with principal machine-gun 
nests and antitank strongholds set up in the basements and 
ground floors of large buildings dominating the crossroads 
and main thoroughfares. This network of little fortresses— 
cemented, sandbagged, and propped up with masses of 
steel girders and wooden walls nine, ten, twelve logs thick 
—extended with varying degrees of density across the whole 
of Leningrad.” This great amount of work was done by some 
400,000 soldiers and civilians working on three eight-hour 
shifts in conditions of almost incredible difficulty and in 
the face of all kinds of shortages. 

Outside of Leningrad was the fighting front itself, with 
well-spaced trenches, mine fields, and masses of tank mines. 
This front “stretched in an irregular crescent from the 
German Uritsk-Strelna-Peterhof foothold on the Gulf of 


Finland to a point on the Neva west of Schliisselbu: y ang 
from there to Lake Ladoga.” Farther west was a RP ussia; 
bridgehead on the south side of the Gulf of Finlanc Ppo 
site Kronstadt. The Kirov stadium, which was being byj 
on Krestovsky Island to accommodate 200,000 peope be 
fore the war, was turned into a colossal concrete pi||box 
When Colonel Smagly showed this novel defense bastion 
to Alexander Werth he proudly said, “Made by the hang 
of our women.” * 

Great as were the material achievements of the Leningrad 
defenders, it was their spirit that saved the city. Pi 1aps 
it was symbolic that when one Russian civilian cing 
fifty yards in front of Werth had his head instantly sliced 
off by. a shell fragment—his headless body took two steps 
forward before toppling into the street. 

This is the story of a magnificent defense of a city by the 
whole population-fighting not only for their homes but for 
a regime they supported and a cause which made all thei 
sacrifices seem smali. Whether German cities can be turned 
into “Leningrads” will depend in a great measure on 
whether or not the German citizens think that much of 
the Nazi system and regime. 


(Review by G. V.) 


Mr. Lippmann deals first with the reasons why we finally 
chose to fight Japan and Germany—Germany twice. Most 
concretely and concisely he shows how we have stood back 
of China “with increasing unanimity and finality” since 
1900 when John Hay, Secretary of State to President Mc- 
Kinley, declared that our policy was “to seek a solution 
which may bring about permanent peace and safety to 
China, preserve Chinese territorials and administrative 
entity, protect all rights guaranteed to friendly powers by 
treaty and international law, and safeguard for the world 
the principle of equal and impartial trade with all parts 
of the Chinese empire.” We have, points out Mr. Lippmann, 
been fighting a rear-guard action for this policy over nearly 
half a century until finally, with the provocation of Pearl 
Harbor, we had to summon our full strength. Ever since 
we became an independent country we have been against 
“monopolies and privileges established by imperial rule.” 
That is why we have felt so strongly about the Open Door 
in China that in the end it meant a great war. 

We are at war with Germany, have been at war with that 
nation twice, because we would not stand for the “conquest 
of our neighbors in the surrounding oceans.” But we let 
ourselves drift into peril by not living up to our policy in 
preparation until “from the summer of 1940 to the summer 
of 1942 this country was in greater peril from more formida- 
ble enemies than it has ever been before.” 

In the second part of U. S. War Aims Mr. Lippmann 
defines what he calls “the Atlantic Community.” He in- 
cludes within this community France, Great Britain, North 
America, and the Pacific islands all the way to Australia 


*U. S. War Aims. By Walter Lippmann. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Company, 1944. 235 Pages; Appendix; $1.50. 
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and New Zealand. He sees this vast region as forming on 
military system and says, therefore, that no one nation 
within the system can organize separately an effective mili 
tary establishment. “A rational military policy for the 
United States,” continues Mr. Lippmann, “can be founded 
only upon a solid political understanding that war within 
the Atlantic region is unthinkable and that war beyond it 
and in defense of it is certain to be a combined operation.” 

In the rest of the world “the Russian orbit” and “the 
Chinese orbit” are, in Mr. Lippmann’s opinion, the other 
two distinct regional combinations. And, of course, the 
Russian is at present far more developed than the Chinese 

In his third part, the author discusses the settlements with 
Japan and Germany. If we make certain that Japan has to 


_ Jeave the mainland of Asia and all the Pacific islands except 


those of Japan proper, this would prevent Japan from re 
gaining military power. But an internal reform would also 
be necessary to insure any permanent, any real change, in 
Japan’s outlook. In this discussion Mr. Lippmann does 
not hesitate to speak freely of the possibility of trouble be 
tween the now allied nations, feeling that “the best insur 
ance we can have [against such trouble] is to be fully 
aware that the critical dispute in the Asiatic borderland 
could rupture the settlement with Japan and precipitate 4 
great war.” 

The crisis as regards Germany will come, Mr. Lippmann 
thinks, about fifteen years after the war is over. Then will 
be determined “whether the new generation breaks with 
the old men of the war party or follows them, as the Nazi 
have followed the old pan-German. . . .” The main bject 
of the total disarmament is, then, to gain time. “The 
armistice will not finish the war party; it can survive under 
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,ound for some years, reappearing only in disguise. Its 


policy will be an adaptation under the new circumstances 





Mr. Lippmann believes, we must ask the Soviet Union to 
work toward world harmony on that basis. 

In his final section Mr. Lippmann summarizes our wai 
aims. First, we should consolidate the Atlantic Community 
Second, we should recognize that Russia and China, and in 
time the Moslem and Hindu nations of North Africa, the 
and Southern Asia, will constitute the other 
We should see to it that neither 
Japan nor Germany shall be given a chance to hold the 
balance of power in its own part of the world. And, finally, 
should recognize that the general aim of any lasting 
settlement of a war of aggression is to extinguish the war 
party and protect the peace party by making the defeat ir 
revocable and the peace acceptable.” 
in which the 
author discusses the difference between the future and the 
past—the future in which Americans shall always have to 
consider the rest of the world, 


a fine “Afterword” 


as opposed to the past in 
“enjoyed such perfect immunity from attack 
tha it we coul 1 dispense almost entire ly with the troub le, the 
costs, and the risks of armament, strategic precautions, and 
If Mr. Lippmann accomplishes no more 
than, by example, to lead other thinking men toward the 
habit of facing the great future issues clearly—discussing all 
the possibilities of another war instead of dodging such 
thoughts—he will have helped immeasurably toward the 
attainment of a lasting peace 


It’s the soldier who seeks 









a { its old policy. The outlines of it are already apparent.’ 
ih [he aim will be to get Germany “into the position of hold- 
be Ma ing the balance of power between Russia and the western 
OX WO ‘ 
ton Alter some discussion of why a European federation of Middle East, 
nds ay states is impracticable, Mr. Lippmann gets down to business main regional systems. 
bout Soviet Russia and the United States, openly discus 
rad sing | possibilities of future war between the two countries. 
aps He ¢ thinks that such a war is “a virtual improbability.” We we “ 
ing jm woul ld have to fight in Europe or in Siberia or in Alaska, or 
ced fm all the way across the Arctic wastes, a direction in which 
eps »mbing attacks may become feasible in the future. But the 
Jnited States is a whale, Russia an elephant. We are essen- The book ends with 
the f ially an ocean power and Russia essentially a land power. 
brn There are, however, Mr. Lippmann believes, reasons why 
ney (4 vollaboration between the Soviet Union and the western 
ned | world may be difficult. One nation has a rigid censorship, which we 
on @ the other has none (except for war purposes), and there 
. of are fears on both sides, connected with political belief, 
which could conceivably lead to another world war. It is alliances. 
very probable that the two nations can get along for some 
ime under the present conditions of alliance, but in any 
world society that is to give promise of permanence the 
member nations or regions all must be committed “to the 
use of democratic freedom.” Then, when the time comes. 
one PT * 
ton Turn Waiting Into a Rating 
ov “Hurry Up! We must be there at 1600 sharp.” We get there—and 
ded then proceed to wait and wait. This particular Army phenomenon 
thin is so common that sometimes it seems as though it were almost SOP 
dit to gripe and beef about it. 
th But waiting does not necessarily mean that everything is Snafu 
het lt often means quite the opposite. Waiting is the only way that an 
the organization as large and complex as the Army can function with 
ese clocklike precision at the precise moment that it is required to do so. 
vith Each man has his assigned duty. If he is not there to perform that 
s te duty on a moment's notice, the whole machine may be thrown out 
7 of kilter so he waits. 
1 re . ° . P ° , 
na The soldier who is on his toes will turn those necessary waits to his 
‘ie own advantage, however. Except where his duty calls for constant 
does visual alertness, he will make the most of his time. No soldier worthy 
- be of the name considers listening to an old-time soldier as time lost 
SUT And that’s exactly what field manuals and military books are for 
uly Start the habit today of always carrying one in your pocket. Whe 
land otart é y of alway ying \ pocket. 1enN 
te 3 a “wait” occurs, take that FM out, study it. 

a bit more information than he gets from formal instruction, and who 
ann puts that extra information to work, who gets the ratings, the positions 
will of leadership—and who is more likely to come home unharmed after 
with it’s all over. 
ae FMs are on sale at your PX, or they may be borrowed from your 
The orderly room. Put them to work. Turn waiting into a rating.—Rain 
der bow Reveille. 
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COLONEL SNOWDEN A. FAHNESTOCK, Infantry 
COLONEL FRANCIs R. FULLER, Infantry 
COLONEL CLIFTON A. PRITCHETT, Infantry 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL JOE STARNES, Infantry 
Mayor RALPH N. NyBb, Infantry 
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Infantryman Badges 


Since the Expert and Combat Infantryman badges were 
hrst announced, The INFANTRY JOURNAL, as a service to 
the Infantry, has sought to make available to every In- 


fantry unit free reprints of all of the official directives deal- 


ing with the badges. This has necessitated a number of 
reprints of the directives in order to keep up to date but we 
have been reasonably successful in getting new informa- 


tion about the badges to Infantry units quickly. 


A few days ago a new circular (Circular 408, 17 October 
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1944) rescinded a number of tormer circulars and cd 
the eligibility requirements for both the Expert and Comba 
Infantryman badges and the additional pay which , 

the wearers. This circular will be reprinted by The Jor NAL 
and should be in the mails by the time this issue of Th. 
Journat reaches its readers. 


led 
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Bayonet Training 

The bayonet fighting techniques described in | ield 
Manual 23-25 (Bayonet) were developed during a 
period of experimentation and study and combine th: 
sidered judgment of officers of both the Army and Marin 
Corps. The methods of instruction which were incorporated 
in the manual have been proven in combat. For that reason 
it is dificult to understand why other, unauthorized, | 
lications were used in some places. 

Army Ground Forces units have been instructed to us 
only the official manual in combat bayonet training. This 
directive is based on the solid fact that there is no better 
guide to the use of the bayonet than FM 23-25 


7 7 y 

Index 

Those of our readers who save their JourNaLs wil] \ 
the index we have prepared for Volumes LIV and L' 
(January to December 1944). In format the index is th 
same as the magazine, a feature that is a help if you | 
your magazines bound. Entries are by author, title, and 
subject, and there are ample cross references. 

There's no charge for the index. A request for it or 
post card will get you one by return mail. 


Y Af 


Release of War History 

No one concerned with the proper appreciation ol 
role of our Infantry in the present war could examine on: 
recent book without feeling regret that the earlier can 
paigns in which our Army Ground Forces fought hav« 
been adequately presented in a similarly — but 
thentic fashion. The Marines in The Island: A Hist 
the Ist Marine Division On Guadalcanal, August 7 Dece 
ber 9, 1942, are first to give us an official book 
American ground troops in action. 

The author of The Island was actually an accredit 
public relations officer. He was right on the ground during 
the campaign, and he must have had some access t 
quarters records. In any event we have, in The Island. a1 
account of the fighting on Guadalcanal from August 
December 9, 1942, when Lieutenant General Vandegril 
turned over his command Alexander 


Patch of the Army. 


Major General 


Captain Merillat tells us what the Marines were trying 


to do, what their resources were, what enemy opposition 


‘The Island: A History of the 1st Marine Division On Guada-<ana 
August 7-December 9, 1942. By Captain Herbert L. Merillat, USMC 
Houghton-Mifflin Company: Boston, 1944. 282 Pages; $3.00 
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vere up against. And gives the location, and tor most 
ons, the designation of units. 
ems suitable to point out here that American readers 
as yet have any generally available account even of 
zhting in Tunisia which identifies and locates the 
\merican and enemy units. The brief combat narrative 
prepared by the G-2 Historical Section, To Bizerte with the 
ie rs; does not name or locate enemy units, and its 
bution is limited to military personnel. So far the 
il reading public in the United States has been 
| to rely on the press releases, which can seldom go 
nto much military detail, or the stories of the war corte- 
sondents, and on General Marshall’s concise Report, for 
nation on the fighting in Tunisia. 
in contrast the British reading public is in a somewhat 
‘'d position. For one shilling in London or Manchester 
; been possible for nearly a year to buy the official 
int, published by the British Ministry of Information 
titled: The Army At War: Tunisia, which gives definite 
re ifications and locations of Allied and enemy units at 
il periods in the campaign. Thus the man in the street 
iin with what corresponds to two-bits in his pocket 
ive access to information about American operations 
lunisia not available to American civilian readers. 
Similarly, Captain Merillat’s account gives us more 
te information of the rdle played by the very Army 
units themselves which were involved in the early days of 
he fighting on Guadalcanal than has appeared elsewhere. 
Without intending any criticism of War Department 
policy, the point seems worth raising that in these two cases, 
lian readers in the United States have had to rely on 
ritish or Navy Department publications for detailed au 
entic information on American ground force operations. 
of course, these conditions would doubtless be 
hanged; but as long as they exist, the civilian reader is 
und to be somewhat limited in understanding the tasks 
nd achievements of our Infantry units and in appraising 
them correctly. 


time, 


Captain Merillat does not pretend to have written a com 
plete official history of the Marine operations on Guadal 
The Historical Section of the Marine Corps has 
preparation a much more complete and authoritativ: 
it, but presumably this will not be available to the 
| public for some time. Captain Merillat’s big service 
to civilian as well as military readers is to be found in the 
tact that he places the fighting on Guadalcanal in its proper 
perspective in the Pacific war, and shows how the seizure 
{ Tulagi harbor and Henderson airfield on Guadalcanal 
ed to four months of exhausting struggle for supremacy 
n that area. The Japanese High Command, sensing the 
strategic importance of this American stroke, made four 
determined efforts to recapture this area. 

The strange and savage fighting which followed our 
landing could not be understood by Americans at home. 


ry 


Prepared for the War Office by the Ministry of Information. H.M 
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The margin by which we finally won air, sea, and ground 
supremacy was very small. The difficulties of supplying the 
They 
logistical problems which 
were to characterize future operations in the Pacific. 


Marine and Army units engaged were immense. 


were our introduction to the 

For the most part Captain Merillat deals with the ex 
periences of the average Marine infantry-type fighting man 
who defended the perimeter around the airfield with des 
perate valor, who was bombed and shelled by surface ships 
for night after night, and who was critically short of sup 
plic s at intervals. For the first time he permits us to sec 
the but 
carried on outside the perimeter by Raider and other Ma 


the 
relation between small important) operations 
rine units and the major objective of maintaining our lim 
ited air ascendancy over the Japanese which the possession 
of Henderson Field made possible. His book is a good first 
effort to tell one of the most thrilling stories in our military 
annals. 

But by now there have been many equally inspiring bat 
tles in which the much | larger Infantry forces of our Army 


The 


tor 


have shown their fighting ability. Accounts of these 


Journat believes, should be made widely available 


general publication by release of the materials nec« for 


such battle accounts 
7 7 7 
It Couldn’t Happen to Us 


“During the fighting in Normandy a West Country 
infantry the 
Into the British lines walked two German Arm) 
Both the 
and the pay—totalling well over 23,000 francs—were 


battalion had most unusual visit from 
enemy. 
pay clerks—with the company pay! Germans 


promptly collecte >.” 


We are sure that this incident, reported in the British 
magazine, The Fighting Forces, could never be repeated in 
the American Army. We keep too close an eye on our 
payroll clerks and finance officers toward the end of the 


month for them to be wande ring into enemy hands 


The Honor Roll 


Fifteen Honor Roll units get an additional star this 


month, marking their completion of another year as one 
At the top 


is the 4th Infantry which claims its seventh star; next is the 


hundred per cent subscribers to The Journat. 


135th Infantry which moves up into the rank of six-star 
units. The 35th Infantry Training Battalion and 366th In 
fantry move up under three stars while the two-star ¢ yroup 
is lengthened by the addition of eight units: the 2d In 
fantry Division, 389th Infantry, Headquarters, ‘Texas State 

Guard, 795th M.P. Battalion, 385th Infantry, 302d In 
fantry, 406th Infantry, and 309th Infantry. 

Claiming first stars in celebration of their first completed 
year as one hundred per cent subscribers are the 5st 
Armored Infantry Battalion, Ist Battalion, 152d Infantry 
and Ist Battalion, 259th Infantry. 
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It is chiefly through the support of the loyal 100% member units that the Infantry As»v- 
ciation is able to maintain the high standards of The INFANTRY JOURNAL as a maga- 
zine for fighting men. Each star represents one completed year of all-out membership in 
the Association by every Infantry officer and unit within the organizations listed below. 


totototot toa 
26th Infantry 
201st Infantry 


kkk kkk kkk 
34th Infantry 

3d Infantry 
130th Infantry 
35th Infantry 


toto tok 
124th Infantry 
11th Infantry 
22d Infantry 
10th Infantry 
161st Infantry 
2d Infantry 
30th Infantry 
33d Infantry 
182d Infantry 
7th Infantry 
toto 
131st Infantry 
132d Infantry 
14th Infantry 
29th Infantry 
165th Infantry 
150th Infantry 
38th Infantry 
12th Infantry 
145th Infantry 
4th Infantry 


totototoink 

129th Infantry 

9th Infantry 

25th Infantry 

181st Infantry 
57th Infantry (PS) 
28th Infantry 
135th Infantry 
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31st Infantry 

Ist Infantry 

27th Infantry 

168th Infantry 

140th Infantry 

General Service School 
Philippine Army 

163d Infantry 

138th Infantry 

kk 

149th Infantry 





DIVISIONS 


*%*8 1st Infantry Division 

%*&*2d Infantry Division 
* 94th Infantry Division 
* 98th Infantry Division 
*5th Infantry Division 


30th Infantry Division 





103d Infantry Division 








(3th Infantry 

36th Infantry Training Bn. 
60th Infantry Training Bn. 
367th Infantry 

112th Infantry 

79th Infantry Training Bn 
6th Armored Infantry 

3d Bn., 156th Infantry 
80th Infantry Training Bn. 
58th Infantry Training Bn 
134th Infantry 

Ist Missouri Infantry (RMF) 
39th Infantry 

111th Infantry 

8th Infantry 

71st Infantry 

756th Tank Bn. 

35th Infantry Training Bn 
366th Infantry 


xk 

88th Glider Infantry 

137th Infantry 

l6th Infantry Training Regi- 
ment (76th, 77th, 78th, 
and 79th Battalions) 

16th Infantry 

83d Infantry Training Bn 

23d Infantry 

2d Bn., 156th Infantry 

{[RTC, Camp Roberts, Calif. 

28th Infantry Training Bn. 

2d Bn., Texas State Guard 

503d Parachute Infantry 

359th Infantry 

176th Infantry 

321st Infantry 

323d Infantry 

322d Infantry 

903d Air Base Security Bn 


27th Infantry Training Bn 
378th Infantry 

354th Infantry 

Ist Bn., 47th Infantry 

3d Bn., 382d Infantry 
507th Parachute Infantrn 
3d Bn., 311th Infantry 
391st Infantry 

60th Infantry 

389th Infantry 

Hq., Texas State Guard 
795th M.P. Battalion 
385th Infantry 

302d Infantry 

406th Infantry 

309th Infantry 


* 

117th Infantry 

376th Infantry 

301st Infantry 

114th Infantry 

926th Air Base Security Bn. 

36th Bn., Texas State Guard 

397th Infantry 

337th Infantry 

508th Parachute Infantry 

37th Infantry 

370th Infantry 

3d Bn., 167th Infantry 

IRTC, Camp Wheeler, Ga 

410th Infantry 

417th Infantry 

Hq., First Service Command 
Tactical School 

103d Infantry 

325th Glider Infantry 

365th Infantry 

390th Infantry 

411th Infantry 


2d Bn., 31 ith Infantry 

120th Infantry 

119th Infantry 

306th Medical Bn. 

15th Signal Training Reg: 

Ist Bn., Ist Regt., Hawaii 
Rifles 

49th Bn., Texas State Guard 

174th Infantry 

56th Armored Infantry 

2d Bn., 27 1st Infantry 

3d Bn., 27 1st Infantry 

109th Infantry 

324th Infantry 

393d Infantry 

Ist Bn., 423d Infantry 

5th Bn., 11th Inf., NJSG 

790th MP Battalion 

738th Tank Battalion 

983d Air Base Security Bn 

Headquarters, Roswell In 
ternment Camp 

5th Infantry 

515th Parachute Infantn 

12th Infantry, NYG 

1880th Engr. Aviation Bn 

3d Bn., 306th Infantry 

2d Regt., Hawaii Rifles 

51st Armored Infantry Bn 

Ist Bn., 152d Infantry 

Ist Bn., 259th Infantry 
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3d Bn., 102d Infantry 

3d Bn., 331st Infantry 
37th Infantry Training Bn 
2d Bn., 153d Infantry 
661st Tank Destroyer Bn 
54th Armored Infantry Bn 
74th Regiment, NYG 
18th Infantry 

Nome Unit, Alaska Ter. Gd 
92d Infantry Training Bn 
61st Infantry Training Bn 
726th MP Battalion 
Special Troops, 103d Div. 
62d Armored Infantry Bn 
143d Infantry 

148th Infantry (Rifle) 
409th Infantry 

3d Bn., 347th Infantry 
135th Field Artillery Bn 
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Ground and Air 


To the Editors of The InFantry JourNAL: 







In your July edition an AAF GI gripes on the feeling be- 
ween the Infantry and the Air Forces. 

Seems to me the only Infantry GI he has heard must have 
ben in a USO. Has he ever heard a gripe from one who has 
een combat? 

The sweetest sight there is, is when the P-47s or P-38s or 
P-51s come out of the clouds, bombing enemy tanks and strafing 
their positions. 

Then take our own artillery observers in those slow Cubs. 
Those are the fellows with the guts. Enemy planes appear and 
they come down. No sooner are the planes out of sight than 
they are up again. 

No, AAF GI, I’m sure no combat Infantryman will ever 
un down the fighting work of the Air Forces. 

And are we proud of our outfit! We think we are the best 
From the write ups the Germans think so, too. 

An INFANTRYMAN. 


Serv. Co., —d Armd. Div., APO ———, NYC. 
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Medics—Rations 






lo the Editors of The Inrantry JourNAL: 





[ would like to make a few comments on the October issue. 

From my experiences with the C and K rations and the men 
who eat them, most of the rations need too much water to make 
them edible and digestible. A front-line man must make a 
canteen of water last a mighty long time. 

Another thing is variation. One soon tires of eating hash 
sew and beans, day in and day out, or eggs, cheese, and pork 
loaf the same way. 

Another comment is about the Combat Medic. Those boys 
deserve a lot more credit than they are getting. Can’t some- 
thing more be done to show our appreciation? They have saved 
nore lives and limbs than can be counted, and Jerry shrapnel 
inows no difference among men. 














ParvaTeE First Crass. 





Hammond Gen. Hosp., Calif. 
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Stripes 





To the Editors of The InFantry Journat: 





I read the suggestion of a lieutenant colonel’s wife in the 
September JourNat to make the insignia for a lieutenant colo- 
tel a gold eagle, and being an enlisted man I thought of one 
that would be an aid to the enlisted man. 

At present, the noncommissioned officer (who may be getting 
ather frequent promotions) is issued his stripes, but has to sew 
n, or has them sewed on to get the neatest appearance. 


DECEMBER, 1944 








> 








Some arrangement for pinning the chevrons on both sides of 
the collar like officers’ insignia would make it easier. These 
insignia could be cloth, with pins on both perpendicular edges, 
and removed when the shirt was washed or cleaned. They 
would never be confused with an officer's bar, for the dark 
background of the stripes would prevent this, and there would 
be a saving both to the Government and to the individual 
noncom. Several noncoms here are in accord. 
SERGEANT 

—th Sig. Serv. Bn., Fort Monmouth. 
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Mess Sergeant, Company Clerk, Platoon Guide 
lo the Editors of The InFantry Journav: 


This is in answer to a letter in your September issue from a 
sergeant who wants to change ratings in the Army. 

He doesn’t appear to know much about the jobs of mess 
sergeant, company clerk, and platoon guide. 1 wonder if our 
good friend is an Infantryman? 

A company clerk’s job is no bed of roses. If the company 
clerk in the sergeant’s company (or his mess sergeant) has a 
soft touch, there is only one answer—they’re not doing their 
jobs. 

Let's take the company clerk’s duties first. His job is to 
keep up to date accurately about 190 service records which is 
an all-day job in itself. Keeping up soldier pay and allotments 
and listening to their troubles is also an all-day job. Being 
under the personnel officer's supervision, he is required to 
know how to handle every position in the personnel section 
which includes classification, morning reports, and even the 
personnel sergeant major’s work. There is no need to mention 
the pay roll; it speaks for itself. Also, officers’ pay must be proc 
essed, and all company correspondence typed. All Army Regu 
lations and War Department Circulars must be kept up to date, 
plus the company files. And don’t forget casualty reports in 
combat. I could mention numerous other things a clerk must 
do, but it would just about fill the whole InFantry Journal 
Does our friend still think the company clerk has spare time 
for doing the mess sergeant’s duties? If so, I wish he'd try it 

Supervising a kitchen is never a snap. Menus may be made 
up for the mess sergeant, but the rations he draws and the menu 
put out never seem to be the same. This is especially true 
overseas when rations are often at a premium, and you get 
what you can and be thankful for it. A mess sergeant must be 
a specialist in his own field. He must know good foods and 
how to prepare them. Fle’s responsible for the cleanliness of 
his kitchen and the personnel working in it. In combat he must 
get hot meals to front-line troops when possible. It's a job 
more than worthy of the rating. 

When the Sergeant spoke of reducing the rating of the pla 
toon guide, I became convinced that he was talking through 
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his stacking swivel. A platoon guide should be the best man in 
the platoon. He must be capable of taking over any job in his 
platoon, and as guide holds the safety of the platoon in his 
hands. 

The mail clerk is the morale builder. 
tough but when he hands me a letter from home he’s worth 
every penny his rating pays. 


His job may not be 


CorPorAL. 


th Inf., APO , SF. 
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Cannon Company 
lo the Editors of The Inrantry JourNaL: 


I received the first copy of The Journat that was sent as 
first-class mail and I think that it is a swell idea. A lot of us 
have had trouble in the past in receiving The Journat over 
here but now that it is being sent first class we think that we 
won't have that trouble again. 

Being in an Infantry cannon company since it was first 
organized, naturally I’m interested, like my fellow officers, in 
any article or comment made about cannon companies by The 
Journat. Maybe we're prejudiced, but we think the self- 
propelled mounts are splendid weapons. We're not Artillery, 
we're Infantry. With the SPs, we have accomplished, in ou 
combat missions to date, the close support of the Infantry units 
on the line. Close support is our mission, and we 
complish that with the weapons we have. 


can be st ac 


LIEUTENANT. 


th Inf., APO , NY. 


Cannon Co.., 


a ee 
“Men” Not “Boys” 
To the Editors of The Inrantrry JourNAL: 


I have read with interest your discussion on a more appropri 
ate name for the Infantry soldier to distinguish soldiers not 
directly connected with combat. This has come up among 
groups of officers and enlisted men in our outfit, and the feeling 
is that some name like the “Doughboy” of the last war is 
needed. It might also be well to start a program about not 
referring to Infantry fighters as “boys.” In a short space of time 
they have lived far more profound lives than most “men.” 

I won't attempt to suggest a specific Infantry name. It 
should embody first, unification of all parts of the states Cunlike 
the term “Yankee”). Secondly, it should not stigmatize nor dis- 
credit those who through no desire of their own are unfortu- 
nately not in an Infantry combat outfit and those who are not 
in such an outfit, but are nevertheless in the field of combat. 

LIEUTENANT. 


th Inf, Fort Dix. 
7 7 ri 


From New Guinea 


To the Editors of The Inranrry Journav: 


I'm writing in a swamp in the middle of the jungles of New 
Guinea and it’s raining. And when it rains in Guinea, the 
heavens just open up and cascade down oceans of water. But 
once you get wet all over, and I mean all over, you don't 
mind it. 

What beats the hell out of me is how The Journat can get 
better and better with each succeeding issue. 

A word about the Gls. Most of the men in my outfit have 
been here in the Southwest Pacific for more than two years or 
at least eighteen months. They have fought (they're still fight- 
ing) in two campaigns in the jungles and swamps and moun- 
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tains of New Guinea. At this writing their feet haven: be 
dry for more than two weeks. Yet despite the miserable «ond 
tions and hardships they are remarkably cheerful. The  gijj 
have their sense of humor and an amazing fortitud: ay 
stamina. Of course, they bitch. I’ve heard that even t! 
Section Commandos bitch, but give them a job to do ; 
can bet your last nickel it will be done. 
They do have one legitimate grievance though. Aft 
away from the good old USA for so long and from civi 
for nearly ten months. they all feel that they're entith 
break and that it’s about time they should return home fi 
and for a vacation. The rotation plan hasn’t helped much, \: 
I'd like to say that I agree completely with the views o! 
“Lieutenant, Infantry” concerning the Orientation program a 
set forth in his letter published in your May issue. | agres 
also with your comment concerning the inability of some com 
manders to grasp fully the significance of the program and how 
to utilize the program effectively to enhance the combat eff 
ciency of their command. I’m baffled though by your suggestion 
that discussion of issues be stimulated and that question: kec 
should not be dodged. What I'd like to know is how that car 
be done without dealing with controversial matters. Just try 1 
discuss the war and the world problems of today and tomorr 
without controversy! I'll bet you can’t do it. 
LIEUTENANT 
Co. L, —th Inf., APO , SF 
@ If the discussion leader keeps reminding his group 
neither he nor they know all the answers, no bitter a: 
ments are likely to arise. Harsh controversy comes when me 
close their minds—think they know it all—or refuse to lister 
to any new facts. 


1 1 ’ 
Gold Oak Leaves 
lo the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


I wish to disagree somewhat with the Cerebration of “Tv 


Gold Oak Leaves” in the August Journat, but I agree that the 
system of insignia of grade is confusing. 
Any who have been with the British know that, with : 


glance at the insigne, it is possible to determine both grad 
and branch. 
Therefore, 1 propose the following: 


Second Lieutenant | diamond 
First Lieutenant 2 diamonds 
Captain 3 diamonds 
Major 1 disk 
Lieutenant Colonel 2 disks 


Have the combat arms use silver insignia and the 
use gold. The insignia should also have a center of enam 
the distinctive color of the arm. 

This would facilitate the rapid identification of liaison ofh 
cers and others of that kind, which is rather difficult to do in 
inclement weather. 

Also this would give units a chance to be indiv idual and 
still not violate uniform regulations. For example, each regi 
ment could mount a special blue symbol on its insigne. 

The colonel’s spread eagle I would not change, it being 
almost unique. The stars of general officers are suflicie ntl 
systematic. 

The use of the numeral and crossed muskets is superfluov 
anyway, as is the U. S. 


SCT it 


LreuTreNn ANT 


—st Cav. Recon. Sqdn., APO ———, NY. 
® Well, it does sound handsome and more systematic. bu! 
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t we'd like to see is a permanent type of insignia that 

would stand up under all conditions, the heat or rain of the 

feld and washing and dry cleaning. That kind would prob 
b|y be less expensive, too. 
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Pay In Combat 






lo the Editors of The Inrantry Journav: 





Under the new combat duty pay, a platoon sergeant in com 
y draw more in the end than his platoon leader. Yet the 
platoon leader is responsible for everything. Who is it that 
atches hell if some man in the platoon gums up his job or 
joesn't do it? 

Now, I am not trying to say that the enlisted men are not 
deserving of the pay. I still think that the Infantry is under 
onsidering the fifty per cent extra paid to the Air Corps 
rborne units because we go through fire for days at a 
nd sleep in foxholes with water up to our necks and 
the skin off our feet. However, I do think that the junio1 
ficers over here deserve somewhat more than they get. 












Just a Lourey. 






8 The Journat has believed for over twenty-five vears that 





ground fighters’ combat pay should be equal to or greater 
than the pay of air fighters. 
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Kwajalein 





the Editors of The InFanrry JourNaL: 





| have been receiving The Journat a lot earlier since you 
arted shipping it first class. 
Che article about the action “Company B” (184th Infantry) 
participated in was a beaut and the best I’ve read so far. It’s 
od to get away from the junk the war correspondents put 
ut. It would be intere sting to read a similar article on an 
n by a unit involved in the Italian pond 
SERGEANT. 









\PO 


—, NYC. 






@ There are more of the same type of battle interview articles 
coming. 
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“Battle Is the Pay Off” 


lo the Editors of The InFanrry JourNaL: 







| have read and reread Major Ingersoll’s book and let me go 
n record as stating that it is one of the best accounts of modern 
watta re there is. I learned a lot from it, little things that every 
wldier should know. It helped me in many ways. 

an — is a Nip wound tag. [The tag bears front and rear 

ngs of a man’s naked body.] The Japs mark the spot of 
the we eal with an X or an O as to the type of wound. We 
have seen plenty of Nips here, good Nips (good and dead). 
Forbidden to say just where I am but it is a beautiful island. 
F ra forward area, the food here has been the best I’ve had on 
lis side of the ocean. Thanks to the people at home. 
SERGEANT 











st Field Hosp., APO ———, SF. 
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Marines on Kwajalein 





Tot] 





Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL: 





In the article “Critique After Battle: Kwajalein,” which ap 
DECEMBER, 1944 








pears in the August issue of your magazine, there is a definite 


article. “The 7th Di 
vision took the Atoll—then found out what happened” is where 
the above-mentioned error will be found. 

The 4th Marine Division, FMF, in which I was a platoon 
leader at the time, captured the islands of Roi and Namur, 
Kwajalein Atoll, at the same time that the 7th Infantry Division 
took Kwajalein Island. The securing of Roi and Namur was 
of equal, or of to the success of the Mar 
shall Islands operation than the capture of Kwajalein Island 
Roi, Namur and Kwajalein were defended in about equal 
strength. All of the above-mentioned islands are part of Kwaja 
lein Atoll. 

I do not wish to give the impression that I find your article 
written. On the 
iccount of a good “outfit” in 


misstatement in the first sentence of the 


more iImpe rtance, 


poorly contrary, I consider it an excellent 


I 
action 


LIEUTENANT 


d Marine Depot Co., Fleet PO, SI 


8 Yes, that sentence was incorrect. The Marines were certainly 


there and cleaned up Roi and Namur with their excellent 
battlecraft. “Atoll” should “Island.” Colonel 


hav e read 


Marshall’s articles dealt with only one Cavalry troop and 
five Infantry companies out of two divisions and other units 
They are not descriptions of the whole hattle—only « ix 


sections of it. 
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Engineers on D- 

lo the | ditors o [he INFANTRY JOURN I 

On page 26 of the August INFanrry Journat there is a pic 
ture of the “Reinforcements following assault troops ashore 
Far be it from me to detract from the Infantry who bought that 
bloody beach in Normandy with their lives, but your picture 
was of men of the Engineer Spec ial Brigade Gro with their 
insignia on their helmets for all the world (and Jerry) to see 

These “webfoot engineers” who landed with the assault 


troops held on with the Infantry, fighting shoulder to shoulder 

with them as well as clearing mines, destroying obstacles, and 

making roads during that first precarious forty eight hours—are 
the boys who have really made the operation possible and who 
have magnificently backed up the Infantry line. 

We aren't publicized because we're doing an unglamorous 
job, but our dead are buried in the beach cemetery alongside 
of the Infantry and the staggering quantities of supplies that 
we have poured over open be: aches have given the Infantry the 
wherewithal to move and fight. 

That white arc with the blue and gold combined operations 
insignia mean a lot to the men who have the right to wear it 
We aren't Infantry, but we were proud to fight alongside of 
them, and just as proud to pound their supplies through for 
them, so please don’t consider us just “reinforcements following 
foot troops ashore.’ 

LreuTENANT COLone! 

APO - NY. 

@ The Journat would never dream of refusing credit to the 
Combat Engineers. As future articles will bring out, much 
of the Engineer Special Brigade Group landed on D-day 
with nothing in front of them but Germans in strong posi 
tions, who put up the stiffest kind of resistance. Besides 
the commanding officer of an Engineer Special Brigade 
in the D-day landing was one of The Journat’s closest 
friends, and most loyal authors, Colonel Pau] W. Thompson, 
who was awarded the DSC for his outstanding combat 
achievements before he was seriously wounded. 
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to this department. However, 


not be acknowledged or returned. 


Doughboy Reporter 


Joe Blank, a 36th Infantry Division rifleman, is from a 
small town in Texas or Massachusetts. 

One day there’s an item in his home town paper, telling 
how Joe won the Silver Star for his part in his division’s 
infiltration at Velletri in Italy. That story is more important 
to Joe’s folks and friends than anything the paper printed 
that day. His mother got scores of telephone calls from 
excited friends and his father is congratulated for days by 
people he meets. 

Many clippings reach Joe, who kids about it but tucks 
one of the stories in his wallet. His father did the same. 

That story was good for Joe, good for the other soldiers 
in his company, good for his family. How did it make its 
way back from Italy to the home town paper? 

When the award came through, Joe’s regimental reporter 
wrote an item—most likely in pencil—and sent it through 
his message center to the division public relations officer. 

There it was rewritten, if necessary, or at least typed with 
several copies. One was filed, one went to Allied Force 
Headquarters PRO, one to The Stars and Stripes, one to 
whatever war correspondents were with the division at the 
time, and one went to The T-Patch, 
paper. 

If Joe hails from Texas the Dallas News correspondent 
assigned to cover the 36th Division, probably filed the story. 
At AFHQ .it went into the pool and the wire services 
probably sent an item on it. Perhaps one of the news service 
correspondents, or a roving columnist went down to Joe’s 
company to talk with him and his buddies and then filed 
a story. The big point is that there was a lot of fire concen- 
trated on the target—Joe’s home town paper. There was 
small chance of the target being. missed. 

In the 36th Division, the public relations section works 
like this: There is a correspondent in every infantry regi- 
ment, in every field artillery battalion, in the medical bat- 
talion, in the engineer battalion, and in the special troops. 

The medical battalion rates a good man because it’s a 
fertile source of good stories. Medics know that they're a 
hell of a lot more important in this war than most people 
think. Doughboys agree. Both are happy when a story is 
printed about a medic. 

On the strength of backing by the division commander, 
these i in do nothing but cover their beats. Once 
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the division news- 


CEREBRATIONS 


Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 
the price for those “dashed off” 
rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cerebrations 
should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced. They will 
If accepted, you will hear from the paymaster in due course. 
Inquiries as to the fate of those not published within six months should be addressed to the janitor. 


with scant consideration for the 


in a while an S-1 is short-handed and he asks the reporte; 
to pitch in. Since an S-1 is a good news source the re porter 
is glad to help out. But this cuts down on his news produc 
tion if it’s carried too far. 

After a short while on the job, these correspondents de 
velop reliable news sources, much in the manner of pro 
fessional reporters back home. 

The reporters, as well as the men who work at the divi 
sion section, like their job. They were all hand-picked for it 
Some were newspapermen—most wanted to be. One wa: 
a night-club entertainer. He gets many stories because he's 
popular. Several worked on college papers. They’r 
young, and intelligent, and possess fine understanding o! 
the value of their ‘work. 

At the present, the division section has three rewrit 
men and an engineer photographer. All are on SD fron 
their outfits. The pictures go to the AFHOQ photograp ph 
pool, sometimes directly to the paper back home, somet 
to a correspondent, who wants them for a story, somet 
to The Stars and Stripes, or to The T- Patch. One ¢ 900d 
print of every shot—and whenever possible, the negative 
is filed for possible use in the division history, now in prepa 
ration. 

The photographer carries enough supplies with him 
set up a “hasty” darkroom wherever he can. Some elec 
trician can usually be cajoled into running a wire to i 
Our photog has had darkrooms in caves, gorgeous bath 
rooms in voluptuous Italian villas, a movie studio outside 
Rome, cellars, and right now it’s a darkroom furnished by 
near-by British ack- ack outfit. 

In a fast-moving action, such as the pursuit north ol 
Rome, there’s no chance for a darkroom. Then his worl 
just piles up until the outfit is pulled out of the line or runs 
into a defense which forces the division CP to stay put fo" 
a —_ of days. 

Our division public relations section travels with t! 
ward CP. It’s less comfortable but it’s the only place wher 
the PRO can know what cooks and so be able to talk sense 
to the war correspondents. 

Thus far, our division’s press relations setup is on a pr 
visional basis. The PRO is carried (and es, ao func 
tions) as a liaison officer with Army. The men in the av 
sion section are on SD. 

There ought to be a press relations group in the in‘antty 
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The difficulties of manhandling the two-man carry of 
DR-4 reels loaded with a half mile of W-110 wire through 
the Bougainville jungles led a communications section of 
an infantry regiment of the 37th Division to develop a 
packboard_ wire carrier. 

Normally the 82-pound DR-4 reels and wire are carried 
by two men with a 5-pound axle. The packboard leaves 
both men with both hands free to carry a weapon or make 
a wire tie and also lets the second man carry an extra half 
mile of wire. 

Construction of the device requires the alteration of the 

-27-B axle, a DR-4 reel and a pike pole. The axle is cut 
and fitted into a bearing housing, all of which is welded 
to strap iron braces bolted to a regular plywood pack- 
board. (The DR-4 reel can be lightened ten pounds by 
cutting out the metal between the spokes.) The hub is 
changed so that one side of the reel can be removed (by 
means of wing nuts) thereby enabling a coil of specially 

























division, and it should be called “press relations,” not “pub- 
lic relations.” The men ought to be part of the division 
headquarters company and they should have ratings for 
this highly specialized job. 

One last thing. When you get your tent set up and they 
drive a P.R.O. sign into the ground in front of it, make 
sure there are periods between the letters. It saves a lot of 
explanation. 







Captain Joser C. Dre. 
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A Jeep is a Jeep 
When is a jeep not a jeep, and what is a jeep? After 
= years of war outright answers still can’t be found in 
official pronouncements. The word “jeep,” according 
to on recent War Department circular, “is loosely used to 
designate both the %4-ton 4- by-4 truck and the %4-ton 4-by-4 
ru Manifestly this 








tuck, and sometimes other vehicles also.” 
san impossible situation. Even if you stick to “jeep” and 
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Packboard Wire Carrier 








wound wire to be placed on the mounted DR-4 reel 

A pike pole roller is mounted on a pivot that swings 
through a 90-degree arc at the bottom of the packboard 
(note roller on packboard beneath right hand of man at 
left in Figure 2), and prevents the wire from knotting or 
kinking when unreeling. 

Tests conducted in the jungle were successful. Wire- 
laying units were able to keep up with advancing troops 
The man with the packboard-reel can make a wire-tie to 
the wire head, can keep pace with the troops, and is 
able to use both hands in crawling, climbing or using his 
weapon. 

The second man in the team can carry a second reel of 
wire which is removed from a DR-4 reel. When the first 
reel of wire is paid out the second is slipped on. (Figure 


2 shows how it is done.) The load of the second man is 
lightened twenty-two pounds by eliminating the second 
reel. 


deliberately disregard the less-used “peep,” you can get into 
trouble if you apply the word loosely. 

The word ‘ ‘jeep,’ then, ought to fit something exactly 
—like an aide’s new blouse, not loosely like a recruit’s new 
fatigues. But so far we have only come to the conclusion 
that a jeep is an automotive vehicle whose official designa 
tion may be any one of several vehicles, listed, named, and 
described in Technical Manual 9-2800 (Standard Military 
Motor Vehicles). 

This doesn’t get us anywhere. There is, of course, a 
phrase which appears inside parenthesis in the desc ription 
of the “Truck, %-ton, 4 X 4” in TM 9-2800: “(Popularly 
known as “THE JEEP’ But this only doubles the con 
fusion. The word “popularly” is as ambiguous as battle lines 
on a layman’s map. 3ut going back to Section III of Cir 
cular 411 (1944), from which we were quoting earlier, we 
find that it understands what “popularly” may mean: “As a 
result, requests for information on certain vehicles identified 
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only as ‘jeeps’ may be incorrectly filled because ‘jeep’ may 
mean one thing to the man in the field and quite another 


to the agency filling the request.” This can only mean 
that what is popular in the field is not necessarily met with 
general understanding at supply depots. 

Section III goes on to say that, “At best, careless use of 
this word can lead (and in some instances has led) to delay 
and in the end, to filling the requests for all vehicles that 
might be designated by the word | jeep.’ The waste of time 
and money entailed is ‘obvious. 

Any right thinking citizen and soldier will agree that 
time and money are not to be wasted. So does Section III 
because in paragraph 2 it says: “Therefore, the full official 
names for all items of matériel, including model numbers 
where necessary, will be used exclusively in all technical 
and official corresponde nce. Nicknames will not be used in 
such correspondence.” 

Thus is the issue met and reconciled. Now the answers 
are crystal-clear: (1) a jeep is not a jeep in official cor 
re spondence; (2) a jeep is whatever vehicles your immedi 
ate outfit informally (but never formally) calls a jeep. Re- 
me mbe r Circular 411 the next time you order parts for your 
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Just Like Maneuvers 

I saw this one day. I saw an Infantry company push up a 
main road against a Jerry held town. There was high ground 
on ¢ ither flank but it was neglected. Supporting tanks were 
stoppe d by a very extensive abat s—Engineers were driven 
away from the road block ” zeroed-in artillery fire. 

The Infantry pushed on against good opposition and 
reached a corner of the town and stopped to reorganize. 
Suddenly on the high ground to the flanks Cin rear now), 
enemy machine guns swept the road into town. The line of 
communication was cut and the company couldn’t be 
reached except by radio. Incidentally, the lack of a prear- 
ranged radio code cut down on radio in the clear. Forces 
weren't available to go after the machine guns. Result: the 
company was withdraw m under cover of darkness. Moral: 
don’t attack down roads—don’t neglect high ground on the 
flank. But here’s the topper—it all seemed familiar to me 
when I remembered I had seen about the same thing on 
maneuvers in Tennessee. Yep! The road-bound units of 
maneuvers sometimes make the same bad mistakes over 
here in the play-for-pay game. 

There are other things, too. Mess trucks brought up to 
the front line because Jerry had been quiet. Then 88s 
galore as Jerry had a field day firing on these American 
troops disdainful— up to then—of front-line cover. Some- 
how the American soldier thinks that if the enemy isn’t 
firing, he isn’t there. 1 have rarely seen a German expose 
himself although we knew his approximate location. Re 
member the fires of maneuvers? I saw a squad in a hidden 
position waiting to ambush a daily German patrol—with a 
fire for warmth giving out a nice warning column of smoke. 

But I'm not chiding the Infantry—there are mistakes 
made sometimes—the rest of the time they are doing ter- 
rifically good work. 


Lieutenant J. D. Hanrr. 
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MEET OUR AUTHORS 


GILBERT ANSTRUTHER is the pen name of Russel Clark, tive 
of New South Wales. Recently he has been war corre 
spondent for a Canadian newspaper in the Southwes: 
area. (Page 25.) 

CoLoNEL M. E. BARKER, Chemical Warfare Service, we ver 
seas in 1942 and landed in French Morocco with the W ester, 
Task Force. Later he transferred to the Fifth Army and 
fought from Salerno to Rome. While serving as ¢ 
Officer of the Fifth Army he commanded several c! 
mortar battalions in combat. He is now Commandant 


Chemical Warfare School. (Page 20.) 


PrIVATE HAROLD F. CLAWSON is a member of Headquart 
Company, 115th Infantry, 29th Division. His report of 
patrol into St. Lé was one of a number of battle experience 
written by officers and men of the 29th Division and sent t 
The InFantry Journat by Major General C. H. Ger! 
the 29th’s comamnder. (Page 29.) 


CaPTAIN H. JAMES FAGAN, Infantry, fought with the | 
try Division in Tunisia and was with one of the assav 
panies of the division in the invasion of Sicily. He is now o1 
duty at The Infantry School. In civilian life he was a CRS 
annonuncer. (Page 23.) 

LrzUTENANT COLONEL JAMES J. GILLESPIE Of Des Moines, low 
served for about 15 years as an enlisted man and officer in the 
Iowa National Guard before the 34th Division was called int 
Federal service in 1941. It will be recalled that his divisior 


11Ca 


st ed 


was the first American division to land in England after we 


entered the war. The 34th participated in the assault or 
Africa and fought through the Tunisian campaign. After the 
battle at Benevento, in Italy, Colonel Gillespie was 

command of the 100th Infantry Battalion. Colonel Gillesp 
won two promotions on the field of battle and returned 
duty in the United States only a few months ago. (Page § 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL S. L. A. MARSHALL is now in Franc 


(Page 43.) 


4,1 


CAPTAIN LAUREN E. MCBRIDE went overseas with the 34th D 
vision in 1942, was in on the assault on Africa, fough' 
through Tunisia and in Italy until after the Battle of Mont 
Pantano. He is now on duty in this country. (Page 8 


FirnsT SERGEANT WALTER R. SLEDGE is the topkick of C 
M, 116th Infantry, 29th Division. His report of the duties o! 
first sergeants in combat was one of the many battle exper 
ences contributed by combat Infantrymen of the 2%h D 
vision. (Page 27.) 

CAPTAIN STEPHEN STAVERS, usMcr, was killed in action in the 
Pacific only a short time after contributing “Snap Shooting in 
Close Combat” to The Inranrry Journat. He and Colone 
Louis R. Rutte, Infantry, were in large part respor le tor 
the new bayonet manual, FM 23-25. (Page 30. 


CoLONEL PAUL W. THOMPSON, Corps of Engineers, is now 
duty in this country after recovering from wounds receivec 
on D-day in Normandy, where he commanded an Enginee! 


r 


Special Brigade. For his heroism on the beachhead, Colone 
Thompson was awarded the DSC. (Page 52.) 


XENopHON is the combined work of several officers closely e" 
gaged in the preparation of official war histories. (Page °° 
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Weapons of the World 
FLES AND MACHINE GUNS OF THE WORLD'S 
ARMIES. By Captain Melvin Maynard Johnson, Jr. New 
York: William Morrow & Company, 1944. 384 Pages; Il 
trated; Index; $5.00. Washington, D. C. : Infantry Jour 
1944. (Fighting Forces Series, sestriceed to members of 
\rmed Services). 405 Pages; Illustrated; $.25. 
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Most soldiers take their weapons for granted; most American 
\diers know that their weapons are the best in the world, and 
they let it go at that. Even professional officers, men who study 
diligently the classic campaigns of military history and who 
keep abreast of current developments in tactics and technique, 
en these officers often neglect the study of the basic tools 
{ their trade. Well, this excellent volume gives anyone the 
pportunity to learn just about all he wants to learn, or all he 
needs to learn about military small arms 









































to include antivehicle 
eapons of the bazooka type, aircraft and antiaircraft weapons 
p to caliber .78 (20mm.), and ammunition for all the types. 
Captain Johnson is an absolute master of his subject, and | 
ibsolute. In this volume he pours forth all of his vast 
snowledge. Take the matter of military rifles, for example. 
Captain Johnson traces the development of this basic weapon 
oa from the first appearance of the Mauser in Ger- 
rmy of 1888, down through our Springfield of 1903 
fl ispring of the Mauser), and on through all the other Bir 
and versions of military rifles that the years and the various 
ms have produced. In this exhaustive treatment, there is 
significant detail of any important rifle of any important 
bation (or any unimportant one, for that matter) that he does 
not cover. Once in a while, Captain Johnson’s English is some- 
what hasty and awkward, but coverage of his subject—never. 
As it is with military rifles, so is it with carbines, machine 
uns, pistols, ammunition and all the other facets of this great 
ubject. And with each, C ‘aptain Johnson does more than recite 
ie mechanical details pertaining to the weapon; he inter- 
perses his discussions with interesting and penetrating com 
nents on the weapon’s tactical capabilities and shortcomings. 
the book is primarily for soldiers who would study their tools 
ny of the chapters would make fascinating reading 
tthe layman. 

I rep t, the book is primarily for soldiers who would study 
tools; and I will go further and say that the book belongs 
e lil rary of every officer who is interested in his business. 
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In its original $5.00 format, the book was a bargain 
ent 25-cent Infantry Journal edition, it is purely and simply a 


must.—P. W.'T 
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Sergeant Kelly's Story 


ONE MAN'S WAR. By Technical Sergeant Charles E. Kelly 
with Pete Martin. New York: Alfred A Knopf, Inc., 1944 
182 Pages; Illustrated; $2.00. 

Sergeant Kelly was awarded the Congressional Medal 


Honor for his tremendous day of fighting in defense of an am 
munition dump in Altavilla, Italy. Pete Martin has done a 
pretty good job in helping him write this personal narrative. It 
isn't one of the 


greatest books of the war but it i authentic 


narrative and it records Sergeant Kelly's development into a 


first-rate fighting Infantryman in considerable detail 

I suppose it is difficult in doing a book of this kind for 
the writer of the narrative to keep himself out of it. There are 
many places in One Man's War where there may be mor 
Pete Martin than Sergeant Kelly. Haste, of course, is one of 
the reasons why this is probably so. 1 would like to see just one 
personal combat narrative, written with the assistance of a pr 
fessional writer, in which the writer not only succeeded in 


making all the military points sound authentic, but also got the 


soldier himself very accurately down on paper. Mr. Martin 
comes near it. 

There are a good many minor military errors in One Man 
War; for example, “]6mm. mortar shells,” which all prob 
ability refers to 60mm. mortar shells. There is also a reference 
to machine-gun practice which seems to imply that a begin 
ning machine gunner can shoot an exact number of rounds in 
a burst and also that a machine gunner Is sup posed to aim a 
he fires, and with one eye only. There are probably enough of 


these mistakes to make any good Infantryman yell with disgust 


At the same time, the battle story is there and well told.—G. \ 
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Ernie Pyle’s Second Book 


BRAVE MEN. By Ernie Pyle. New York: Henry Holt & 
Company, 1944. 474 Pages; Index; $3.00 
In Ernie Pvle’s second book he does even more ci mplet 
justice to the Infantryman than in his first one. But 1 good 











many millions of his newspaper readers know, he has tried in 
his second visit to the war theaters of Sicily, Italy, and France, 
to report on all the different kinds of troops medics, engineers, 
artillerymen, flyers of all kinds, sailors of all kinds, antiaircraft, 
tankers, ordnance repairmen, quartermasters—all the different 
kinds it takes to make the Army. 

But Ernie’s biggest service, now continued in this book, 
in telling the United States about its Inf: —. In Sergeant 
Buck Ebersole, Lieutenant Jack Sheehy, Captain Henry ‘ K 
Waskow, and all the other representative Infantrymen Ernie 
tells about, just as he saw them in the front lines, he has at 
last helped the country see what really makes an army. 

Ernie’s stuff might seem to be newspaper stuff—goox | en 
for the day and time, but not particularly permanent. I doubt 
this ve ry much. It seems to me that both his books get so close 
to this war that we shall always be going back to them among 
others in seeking an accurate picture of what the war was like. 

Again, Ernie Pyle deserves the special gratitude of every In 
fantryman for the job he has done in making the country more 
aware of the Doughboy’s own tremendous job.—G. V 
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War Leaders 


GREAT SOLDIERS OF WORLD WAR IL. By Major Harvey 
A. DeWeerd. New York: W. 1944. 


W. Norton Company, 
316 Pages; $3.00. 


No one would be more ready than the author to revise his 
estimate of the eleven leaders covered by this book, in the light 
of historical materials that will inevit bly become available later 
on. But since there is a great deal alre ady known about all of 
them, Major DeWeerd was well advised to bring out these 
studies now. 

Perhaps the word “studies” implies a little too much that 
Great Soldiers of World War II may be particularly solid and 
weighty in style. Far from it. Major DeWeerd’s discussion is 
carefully we ighed, but as always he writes fluently, 
cellent judgment in the selection of his facts. 


with an ex 
And he is one 
American historian who understands beyond any doubt that 
military facts, accurate military facts, are utterly essential, not 
only in the discussion of military leaders but in all historical 
writing. Thus there is a good deal of material in Great Soldiers 
of World War II of a type seldom found in current writing on 
the war—carefully checked narrative and analysis of military 
developments. 

Major DeWeerd writes of eleven war leaders: Field Marshals 
Wavell, Rommel, 
Arthur, Eisenhower, Gamelin, and DeGaulle; Generzlissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek; and Churchill and Hitler. I hope that Major 
DeWeerd will eventually extend this list to the point where his 
other studies include all the other notable leaders of the present 


war.—G. V. 


Montgomery, Timoshenko; Generals Mac 
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Internment Camps 


SO SORRY, NO PEACE. By Royal Arch Gunnison. 
York: The Viking Press, 1944. 272 Pages; $3.00. 


The author, an American newspaperman, was captured by 
the Japanese at Manila and spent many months in Japanese 
internment camps at Santo Tomas and Chapei in Shanghai. 
His factual account.of Japanese filthiness, stupidity, cruelty, 
and ofliciousness is impressive because of its restraint. 

While in Shanghai, Gunnison got a firsthand account of 
General Wainwright's surrender from Kazumaro Uno, an 
American-trained Japanese journalist who was present. Ac- 
cording to Uno, General Homma received Wainwright's sur- 
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New 





render—not General Yamashita. This apparently dis 

the story that General Homma “committed suicide” be 

the delay involved in the final conquest of the Phi 

Gunnison gives Uno's report at some length and proy 

first eyewitness account in English of this event. 
Repatriated with 1,500 other Americans on the Gr 

Gunnison made a trip to Tule Lake Camp in Calif 

judge the treatment we were giving Japanese intern 

found the food was good and averaged three to five t! 

calories a day as against the nineteen hundred caloric 

and dirty food received by 

camps. 


American internees in Japane« 
The Japanese allowed each American inte: 
average of thirty square feet of camp space; the Americ 
provides 110 square feet for every Japanese. He does n 
we are pampering the Jap internees but that they are 
better off physically than they would be if they 


Japan.—D. V. 
P 4 4 
Sincere War Reporting 
DAMN THING AFTER ANOTHER. By 1 
New York: Doubleday, Doran & Company, |: 


294 Pages; Illustrated; $2.50. 


ONE 
['reanor. 


1944. 


Tom Treanor could have been the kid next door. Wh« 
war broke out, he was reporting society news for a Los Ange‘ 
hurry 
He got a whale of a kick out of the business of b 
a war correspondent, and was always as far forward as h 
get. He was killed in France, killed by a tank, while h 
up forward with the soldiers, picking up stories like the 
which fill his book, One Damn Thing After Another 

[his book covers the adventures in Africa, I: 
and Italy, 1 period when the author was hai 
troubles with the Bureau of Public Relations. These ad 
Tom handles with You will get fi 
book many and once in a while you will ; 
an accurate glimpse of the emotions and reactions of or 
men under the stress of life-and-death combat. Accustom: 
we are to the works of war writers who are carrying a t 


paper; but he became a war correspondent in a 
goC rd one. 


Treanor 
during ; 
a very light touch. 
a chuckle, 


some cause or other, this light-hearted volume sort of 
between the eyes, 


and I liked 
I only wish we could look forward to more books { 


Treanor pen. P. W. T. 
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Union Now 
THE GREAT UNION OF, BY, AND FOR THI 
By David Cort. Washington: The Union Press, 
Illustrated; $1.00. 






PEOPLI 





Pages; 





[he essence of this book, a publication of Federal U 
Incorporated, which furthers the ideas originally expr 
Union Now by Clarence K. Streit, is perhaps the | 
sentence about the postwar world: 






“What is import 
the existence or composition of a police force, but w! 
the button that sends it into action.” The argument fo! 
no State can afford t 
button be pushed without its special permission in « 
Otherwise, the police force might be sent out 

State, for heaven knew what villainous designs hatc! 
other States. 






in a league of sovereign states “ 







The lawbreaker in any case would b 
skulking criminal, but the entire armed force o! 
and resolute nation.” 

The one way out, according to Mr. Cort, is Union ° 
immediate union of the United Nations to includ 
lowing: The United States, the United Kingdom o! 
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lone, 



































Curon 


vears 








nd and Wales, Ireland, Canada, 
sion of South Africa, France, 
la Belgium, Denmark, Norway, 
This list is not inflexible. 


Australia, New Zealand 


Switzerland, the Nether 
Sweden, and Finland 
Union might begin with some of 
the itions or perhaps with these and some other nations. 
\ Great Union Government would take from the 
r-nations five powers—the right to grant citizenship; the 
make war, peace, and maintain forces 
ense of the Union; the right to regulate interstate and 
foreign trade; the right to issue and control the 


ove! 
and treaties, 


value of money; 
wnd right to control postal services and other communica 

Naturally, the plan calls for the eventual entry into the 
Union, one by one, of the other nations of the world. 

In making his proposals, Mr. Cort distinguishes between the 
sate and the people of the state. He does not feel that that 
Union would have any abrupt effect on the people of the dif 

e states. “There would be no compulsion on any citizen 

Union to love indiscriminately all other parts of the 

Union, so long as he refrained from killing or abusing a.citizen 

ther part.” At the end of the book is an illustrated con 
stitution for the Great Union. 

| am afraid Mr. C 


ort has more faith in people in general 
than I have, 


and I say this thinking of myself as one of the 
people and not in any way detached from them. 
i s % 4 : 

ks the need for a considerable change 


| believe he 
in the hearts of 
men which must come before Union Now or another similar 
scheme for the benefit of the world could po ssibly work. I hope 
re ia does come sooner than I think 
meantime what we shall need most of Fall 1 » do is to make 
n that the United States of America stays strong. Mr. Cort 
ee and well for the Great Union. But nowhere 
book is there an outline in any detail of how the Great 
Union would protect itself with an army and a navy and an 


may. But in the 


force during its period of development until all great na 
ms were members in full harmony.—G. V. 
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Europe In Brief 


AN ATLAS OF HUMAN GEOGRAPHY. By 
New York: William Morrow & Com 
oes; Index; Maps; $2.00. 


IR . I 
\ e Rajchman. 


at 44. 120 Pa 


Using her admirable combination of informative maps and 


t, this author has again produced a book of high refer 
value in modest size. She makes it possible to see what 

is and does without*the necessity of referring to books 
yclopedia size. 
about the 
and people of the continent. The 
two sections cover the resources, industries, populations 
communications. 


[he first section is given to general information 
features, climate, 


A fourth section is divided into sub-sec 
ns dealing with each of the countries of Europe. Perhaps the 
ne way in which the book could have been improved would 
been for the author to put more military information into 
vart of her book. Actually, she has little to say about the 
potential except in describing Germany. But this is a 
eakness to be expected in all books until we as 


torm t] 


Americans 
e habit of thinking out all sides of the future—the habit 
ever forgetting that friends among nations may conceivably 
become enemies through political developments not by any 
eans new to history, nor by any means confined to the history 
ta single nation. 
Otherwise Miss Rajchman’s book is most useful, containing 
it does the essential things we need to know about the 
nto which we have sent our armies twice in twenty-five 


years.—G. V. 
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AAF 


$2.50 


The official guide to the Army Air Forces 
A Directory, Almanac, and Chronicle of Achievement 
with 64 pages of photographs, 175 drawing 
and maps. 


s, charts, 


Pocketbook edition, complete 
and unabridged 25¢ 





The War of 1812 


By Henry Adams 
From Adams’s classic nine-volume History of the 
United States, 1801-1817, relevant chapters have been 
gathered together to make a complete one-volume 
history of the War of 1812. 377 pages. Twenty-seven 
maps and sketches. 


$3.00 





Lee’s Lieutenants $5.00 


A Study in Command 
By Dr. Douglas S. Freeman 
Volume I. Manassas to Malvern Hill. 


Volume II. Cedar Mountain to Chancellorsville 
Volume III. Gettysburg to Appomattox. 


Each Volume 





Court-Martial Practical Guide 


A practical guide in nonlegal language. 


$1.00 





Phe Occupation of Enemy 
rw . » or 
lerritory $1 
One hundred eighty pages cover the subject thor 
oughly in the Public O pinion Quarterly. 





Blitz French 75¢ 
By Georges Nicot 
A useful book of 


“action” French. 





Kasy Malay Words and Phrases 8] 00 


A leoenliaaale of the language common to the East 
Indies and Malaya. 





Klementary Japanese 
By Colonel E. J. Sullivan 


To members of the Armed Forces $1.00 
To all others $2.50 
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Infantry Journal book dividends represent a 15% 
bonus for individual members of the Infantry Associa- 
tion who send cash with their book orders. 

The book dividends* are sent you with the books 
you order and can be used to purchase more books any 
time in the future. 

Because of this new and better discount, we have dis- 
continued the old 10% discount for cash to individual 
members. 

*Sorry, but we can't give book dividend discounts on orders for 
official manuals or on orders for organizations. However, you may 
buy manuals with dividend coupons you get with the purchase of 
other books 











Dictionaries for the Soldier 
By Frank Henius 


Mr. Henius’s foreign language dictionaries for sol- 
diers—sailors and marines, too—are simple, under- 


standable, and clearly sound-written. 


GERMAN DICTIONARY FOR THE SOLDIER 
ITALIAN DICTIONARY FOR THE SOLDIER 
SPANISH DICTIONARY FOR THE SOLDIER 
FRENCH DICTIONARY FOR THE SOLDIER 


50¢ each 
40¢ each 
34¢ each 


1 to 10 copies: 
11 to 50 copies: 
51 or more copies: 





Italian Sentence Book for the Soldier 
By Frank Henius 


The ordinary phrases and sentences used by the sol- 


dier with an added section on Italian grammar. 


25¢ each 
21¢ each 
19¢ each 


1 to 10 copies: 
11 to 50 copies: 
51 or more copies: 
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Readable Summary of War 


WAR THROUGH THE AGES. By Lynn Montross 
& Brothers, 1944. 941 Pages; Index; Maps; $5.00. 


Any new and readable history of war is a contributi: th 
future national security. Perhaps the most important 
War Through the Ages, which is that very type of boo! 
passage in the preface in which the author says that we 
judge of war intelligently unless we know something ; 

In the United States, for over twenty years, we | 
situation, highly dangerous to ourselves ‘and to <a 
a whole. We had leading men in nearly every field, 1 
could only have been judged by any other nt ; as of the 
highest order of intelligence, mz aking the most dogmatic pub] 


statements of war on a basis of the sketchiest knowledce. A 
Mr. Montross also says in his introduction, the study of war de 
serves respect. It is an ancient art and science which “has been 


the freeman’s shield as often as it has been the tyrant’s clul 
The study of war has not had such respect in the minds 
recent American leaders of thought. In my opinion, these 1 
were men whose own lives were largely spent in quiet scen 
The thought of war was in such contrast that they 
wardly led to rationalize war out of existence 


give it the closest study, as it deserved. 


, rather 


-for more than one vital 
every intelligent American, no matter what his profession 
his trade, needs to study war, needs to read War Through the 
iges and other books that will give him a general grasp 
For everything else in his life, his whole personal development 
in the future, his plans, his potential activities and contrit 
tions to the world, are subject to drastic change or annulment 
by war. 


For more than one reason 


As long as there is the possibility of war's having a terribl 
final effect on any man’s life and on the lives of his fami; 
all who make up his world, the study of war does deserve x 
spect, does deserve hard and patient consideration and an nalysh 
on the part of every thinking man and woman. 

War Through the Ages will not satisfy the close student 
military history. Mr. Montross begins with the Greeks and do 
not have anything to say of the origins of war or the organiz 
wars of still earlier times. The Infantry man as well as the clos 
student of war will feel that there is a lack of pamnce n | 
emphasis on air power in his chapters on the present war. |: 
my opinion, also, his discussion of Major General J. F. ( Full 
and Brigadier General William Mitchell as prophets of mo 
ern wrfare, though reasonably sound, leaves out of consider 
tion others whose contribution has been a big one—in particu 
Captain Liddell Hart. The book also lacks a rounded wm 
of today’s warfare as it has been fought on the Eur 
continent and in the Pacific—a picture that is badly nee ed h 
cause of the many distortions and mistaken beliefs about th 
war now current. 


} 


At the same time War Through the Ages has the very big 
merit of being written in a non-technical style. It is in short an 
excellent easy introduction to warfare that should by 
be considered a complete or even thoroughly reliable re! 

But it gains the reader’s interest and holds it, and it 
him a great deal about a badly neglected subject. 

Mr. Montross himself speaks of the 20's and 
period “when the most obvious lessons of history were being 
ignored by so many educated citizens of a democracy le goes 
on to remind us how, in the middle of 1941 “the nat 
curity hung by a thread” and “a bare majority of v: 
the new Army of citizen-soldiers from being legislat: 
existence.” That bare majority 


1 


may well have m le the 


difference of hundreds of thousands of casualties. It may eve” 
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nade the difference between winning and losing this war 
yetween freedom and slavery. That bare majority would un- 
dly have been a great majority had educated men in 
dern America know n what every one of them should 
know about war, including much of what Mr. Montross has 


put into War Through the Ages.—G. V. 
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Soviet Russia 


RUSSIA AND THE PEACE. By Bernard Pares. New York: 
[he Macmillan Company, 1944. 293 Pages; Index; $2.50. 


Sir Bernard Pares has known Russia for more than forty 

During much of that time he has been on long visits to 

Russia and he has not only made the closest personal observa 

within the country itself but has been a lifetime student 

f it. You can read all the other books about Russia and then 

to Pares and realize in the first ten or twenty pages how 
more there still is to know. 

In Russia and the Peace the author writes informally, direct 
g his observations to the American reader. He pleads particu 
larly that we need to learn more, know more, about the great 
ind po werful Soviet Republics and about the different kinds of 
eo e who inhabit them. Pares writes with the people them- 

ves always in mind far more than the political aspects of the 
Soviet nation, though he is fully cognizant of these, too. 


G. V. 
4 4 


Sun the Master 


[HE ART OF WAR. By Sun Tzu. Harrisburg: Military Serv 
ce Publishing Company, 1944. 99 Pages; $1.00. 


The Ant of War was written about 500 B.C. and for the best 
it of 2,500 years since then it has been astonishing those who 
ve cil it and studied it. For many of the things Sun Tzu 
ibout war have never been said more clearly in all those 
nturles. 
Sun Tzu’s very first statement on war is an excellent ex 
ample: “The art of war is of vital importance to the state. It is 
tter of life and death, a road either to safety or to ruin. 
Hence it is a subject of inquiry which can on no account be 
neglected.” 

Here is another well-known passage dealing with leadership 
[here are five dangerous faults w hich may affect a general: 
recklessness, which leads to destruction; cowardice, which leads 

pture; a hasty temper that can be provoked by insults; a 
elicacy of honor that is sensitive to shame; over-solicitude 
for his men which exposes him to worry and trouble. These 
the five besetting sins of a general, ruinous to the conduct 

When an army is overthrown and its leader slain, the 
use will surely be found among the five dangerous faults. 
Let them be a subject of meditation.” 

General Phillips's introduction deals with Chinese warfare 
through the ages. The Art of War is the latest addition to the 


G. V. 


litary Classics Series, and a welcome one. 
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History of the Dutch Nation 


THE MAKING OF MODERN HOLLAND. By A. J. Bar 
v. New York: W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 1944. 


224 Pages; Index; $2.75 


Holland is a country practically every American thinks of 
ith admiration on a number of counts. The Dutch are in 
dustrious, clean, religious, peace-loving, yet among the world’s 
best fighters, for the country has always stood up for its rights. 


DECEMBER, 1944 
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Engineer Training Notebook 50¢ 


Infantrymen in training will find a lot of valuable 
material in this notebook prepared for the use of 
combat engineers. In the restricted classification, it 
can be sold to members of the Armed Forces only. 


Company Duties: A Checklist 
All the Army duties that come under the heading of 
“housekeeping.” A book for every man in the com- 
pany from CO to basic private. 
1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


Keep ’em Rolling 
This is the Army motor-vehicle operator's own hand- 
book. You can’t miss on this one. 


1 to 10 copies: 50¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 40¢ each 
51 or more copies: 44¢ each 


Driver Training 
A guide for Army motor-vehicle driving instructors. 
1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


Platoon Record 50¢ 


A blank notebook for the platoon leader's record of 
the progress of each of his men. 


(Special discounts for quantity purchases.) 


Squad Record 25¢ 
A blank notebook for the squad leader's record of the 
progress of each of his men. 


(Special discounts for quantity purchases.) 


Machine Gunner’s Handbook 


All the iatest unrestricted dope on both the caliber .30 
and caliber .50 machine guns, plus sections on the 
81mm. mortar and the bazooka. 


1 to 10 copies: 50¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 40¢ each 
51 or more copies: 34¢ each 


Army Officer's Notebook $1.00 
Sixty pages of quick reference information for the 
officer. 
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Roots of Strategy $3.00 
Edited by Brigadier General T. R. Phillips 

Five military classics in one volume—Sun Tzu, Vege- 
tius, Marshal Saxe, Frederick, and Napoleon. 


The Instructions of Frederick the Great 


to His Generals $1.00 
Edited by Brigadier General T. R. Phillips 
The principles of Frederick the Great still influence 
the German Army. (From Roots of Strategy.) 


My Reveries On the Art of War $1.00 


By Marshal Maurice de Saxe 
Edited by Brigadier General T. R. Phillips 
The innovations in tactics made by Marshal de Saxe 
led the way to Napoleon and Frederick the Great. 
(From Roots of Strategy.) 


Makers of Modern Strategy $3.75 
Edited by Dr. Edward Mead Earle 
The great military thinkers of four hundred years. 
Armored Warfare $1.00 
By Major General J. F. C. Fuller F 
General Fuller has brought up to date his famous 
Lectures on FSR Ill by annotating it from this war. 
Principles of War $1.00 
_ By General Carl von Clausewitz 
A brief summary of the art of warfare. 

Defense By Field Marshal Ritter von Leeb $1.00 
A German study of defensive warfare by the general 
who perfected the “hedgehog” defense. 

Surprise in War By Gen. Waldemar Erfurth $1.00 

The essence of German thought on surprise. 


Amphibious Warfare and Combined $1.50 


Operations By Admiral of the Fleet Lord Keyes 
A veteran of amphibious operations discusses them. 


Combined Operations $2.00 
Commando training and fighting—all sides of it. 

On War By General Carl von Clausewitz $1.45 
The full text of Clausewitz’s famed book. 


Decisive Battles of the W orld $3.00 
By Edward S. Creasy 


A new edition of this famous book brought up to date. 


The Living Thoughts of Clausewitz 25¢ 
The essence of Clausewitz’s thoughts on war. (The 
25¢ edition is available to the Armed Services only. 
Full-sized edition available to all at $1.50.) 

Masters of Mobile Warfare $2.00 

By Colonel Elbridg¢e Colby 
Studies of Frederick, Marlborough, and Napoleon. 


Napoleon and Modern War $1.00 
By Colonel Conrad H. Lanza 
Napoleon’s famous maxims applied to modern war. 


Warfare $3.00 
By Brig. Gen. Oliver L. Spaulding. Col. John W. Wright, 
and Maj. Hoffman Nickerson 
The story of war from the days of tribal squabbles to 

the end of the eighteenth century. 
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Americans think of Holland above all as sturdy, as | 
tremendous endurance in 
Now, at this moment, Holland is being freed again afte, 
several years of great adversity, and, with other small n 
Europe, she has a vital interest in what comes next, in | 
integrity can be insured. 





adversity. 







And in order to make sense of he 
measures taken in this regard, from those suggested at Dum 
barton Oaks on, we shall have special need for such cle 

histories of the European nations as this of Dr. Barnou Hi 
has succeeded in using a style of writing that will en 
reader to understand the main phases of the history of | 
without going into a deep study of them.—G. V. 







the 
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Colonel Frederick Palmer On the Future 
IT CAN BE DONE THIS TIME. By Frederick Palms 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1944. 307 


$2.75. 





New 


Pages Index 







Fifty years as a war correspondent and world travele: 

not dimmed Frederick Palmer's belief that peace is p le 
and that with wise planning, it can be ensured throughout th 
world. Moreover, he bases that belief on the intelligent postwar 
use of what has been one of our newest and most powerfu 
military weapons—air power. His theories as to how ait power 
can be used by World War II's victors to police the world and 
prevent rearmament and aggression open up a new avenu 
postwar planning and thinking, and also suggest a cons 
future 













use for wis it has been our most destructive v 





wes apon. 





observation and exp 
ence the author has gathered the material set forth in th 

Firm in his belief that 
to be a peace. 


From such a half-century of study, 






‘a peace that cannot be enforced c 

It is bound to be broken by another war M1 
Palmer devotes the first chapters to discussion which back 
that belief. As example, he cites the two long eras of px 

the first, Greece enforced it with. he: 
power and, second, Rome kept peace by holding the thr 
her speedy and mobile land army against would-be er 

[he third long era of peace, in modern times, 
sea peace enforced by Britain from 1805 to 1915 when | 







classic age when, 






was DOG 







power was supreme. He believes that air power, used t 
the defeated nations after World War II and prevent \ 


| 


of terms of arms limitations which will be set forth at the pe 






conference, can bring about a fourth era of world peac 





might also become permanent. 





Aside from its peace plans, this book offers the reack 





things to think about. It provides a brief but very accu 
tory of the development of world powers and world po! 
One might disagree with the 







author as to many of hi 





sions but still concede that he has presented his at 


well.—M. C. R. 
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Siberia 
I WENT TO THE SOVIET ARCTIC. By Ruth Gruber 
New York: The Viking Press, 1944. 285 Pages; I! 
Index; $3.50. 







Global war has brought the names of obscure corne: 
world out of geography books into the daily headlines 
made us realize that no spot on the map can any longe! 
important to us. For this reason, as well as* for a go 
others, this revised edition of Miss Gruber’s book on the Sovie! 
Arctic should find a wide circulation. To the reader who think 
of that land area around the North Pole as ice-locked and un 
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table, it will open up a thriving world which perhaps is 
t frontier left to man’s relentless conquest. 
first foreign correspondent to report on this expanding 
\1 region, Miss Gruber undertook her assignment at the 
tion and with the permission of protessor Otto Yuly 
Schmidt, the explorer whom Stalin had named as head of 
rthern Sea Route Administration and director of develop 
f all Soviet territory north of the 62d parallel. She went 
1e from Moscow, flying east to Sverdlovsk and on across 


berian Steppes to loarka, then the newest Arctic city in 
rld, nearly 1,000 miles north of the nearest railroad. 

[he goal of the Soviet planners is to make the Arctic self 
nt. It has such natural resources as coal, oil, graphite, 
tin and tungsten and agricultural scientists are experi 

ng with food crops which will mature in its short sum 
Weather and radio stations are reducing the hazards of 
and thereby bringing the settlers closer together. No 
does life in the Arctic spell desolation in an igloo of 
locks with only whale blubber for food. Tiksi, Igarka, 
Dickson Island, Archangel, Murmansk—these Arctic names 
loom large in the future of the USSR. Miss Gruber’s 
book and the people who live within its pages emanate a zest 
r life and a courage which make the Arctic 
pleasant place for living. 
In addition to its main theme, 


Circle even seem 


this book offers much inter 
information and observation on the Soviet system of 
It leaves the reader with 
finite feeling that Russia’s victories over Germany 


rnment and its success to date. 
have 
been ee to good organization, long-range planning and unity. 
Miss € Gruber says of Igarka: “Here in this small port in the 
\rctic you saw, more clearly perhaps than you could have seen 

Moscow, the two principles behind the structure of the 
Soviet Union—the principle of self-sufficiency and _self-de 

mination for each part of the country, and the federation of 


se parts into one all-embracing union.”—M. C. R. 


The K-9 Corps 


DOGS AT WAR. By Clayton G. Going. With an Introduction 
Lowell New York: The Macmillan Company, 


Illustrated; $2.50. 


Thomas. 
44. 179 Pages; 


\\ 


Vell told story of dogs in World War II. Organization of the 
K-9 Corps followed soon after Pearl Harbor and patriotic dog 
rs were quick to donate their pets. The value of dogs do 

| has been approximately $2,000,000, but innumerable 

can lives have been saved by these four-footed soldiers 

K-9. Dogs are trained for and 

\rmy, the Marines and the Coast Guard. 


are on duty with the 


M.C. R. 


An American Naval Annual 


[HE NAVY YEARBOOK. Edited by Phillip Andrews and 
Leonard Engel. New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1944 
tirst Edition. 376 Pages; $4.50 


the several attempts made recent years to provide a 
priced American competitor to Jane's Fighting Ships, 
lume is by far the most successful. The fact that it sells 

54.50 instead of $19.00 at which Jane’s is priced, is the first 
n its favor, and for many readers the most telling. But 
everal other virtues which in many respects make it su 
to the British publication. First of all, its format is far 
ttractive than the old British work, which has changed 

xarcely at all in the forty-six years of its publication. Its photo 
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Full Length, 25-cent Books 


Novels, Detective Fiction, Western Fiction, Poetry 
Complete list of this excellent series of inexpensive, 
modern books is in the 


BOOK LIST 
in the last pages of every INFANTRY JOURNAI 
1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


(Quantity rates are for military personnel, units, and agencies 
only. You have full freedom in choice of titles.) 


Classics, 


Many of the world’s most famous books are in the Modern 
Library. The Infantry Journal has a full stock of those listed. 


Modern Library Books are 95¢ each 
Modern Library Giants are $1.45 each 
Illustrated Modern Library Books are $1.50 each 


These fine books are listed in the BOOK LIST in the last 
pages of every Infantry Journal. 


for Field Manuals 


Tough — Strong — Durable 
Keep your own personal manuals in binders. Get the 


extra binders you need for your outfit’s growing sets 
of Field Manuals. 


$1.50 each 


Discount for 10 or more, 10 per cent 


All books of the Military Service Publishing Company are 
carried in ample stock by The INFANTRY Jol wen 
Such MSP books as The Officer’ s Guide, Flying Health, Com- 
pany Administration, and Handbook to Army Regulations 
are listed in the pages of this magazine and in the 


BOOK LIST 
in the last pages of every INFANTRY JOURNAI 








THE ROTC MANUAL CS, 

(To be used by Basic Class, Class CS 
$1.25 in cloth — $1.00 in reinforced paper 

THE ROTC MANUAL MS BASIC, 1944-45 

(To be used by Class MS. Twelfth Edition) 
$1.50 in cloth — $1.25 in reinforced paper 

THE ROTC MANUAL MS ADVANCED, 1944-45 
(To be used by Class MS. Ninth Edition) 

$2.50 in cloth 


1944-45 


In one volume) 
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Tarawa $2.00 
By Rebert Sherrod 
A splendid piece of battle reporting. 
Pacific Partner $2.50 
By George H. Johnston 
Australia’s part in the war. 


Here Is Your War $3.00 
By Ernie Pyle 

Ernie Pyle’s finest war dispatches. His daily stories 
collected in an entertaining and enlightening book. 


God Is My Co-Pilot $1.00 


By Colonel Robert L. Scott 
You can’t find a finer book on the air war. 


They Call It Pacific 


By Clark Lee 
The Pacific fighting of 1942. 


$3.00 


Retreat With Stilwell 
By Jack Belden 
The Burma Campaign and “Uncle Joe” Stilwell. 


$3.75 


$3.00 


America’s Navy In World War Il 
By Gilbert Cant 
The Navy’s part in this war. 
(Paper edition at 25¢ available to members 


of the Armed Services only.) 


Assignment to Nowhere 


$2.75 


By Lowell Bennett 
The whole Tunisian Campaign. 


Burma Surgeon 


* 
$3.00 
By Lieutenant Colonel Gordon Seagrave 
A medical missionary’s story of the Burma Campaign. 


(Paper edition at 25¢ available to members 
of the Armed Services only.) 


Still Time to Die 


By Jack Belden 
Seven years of experience have given the author a deep 
understanding of the nature of the war. These are his 
experiences. 


$3.00 


I Never Left Home 
By Bob Hope 
America’s favorite radio and screen comedian tells the 
story of his visit to American soldiers in the Medi- 
terranean and in England. 


Paper cover 
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graphs are immeasurably superior and constitute the o 
ing feature of the book. 


Some 130 pages are devoted to gravure type photog: 
the ships and planes of the navies of the seven great 
Many are full-page pictures, and some are of striking 
However, the pictures are captioned only with the na 
class of the ship which unfortunately is insufficient to 
certain apparent anomalies. For example, the picture 
USS Colorado (pages 60-61) show two very different 
he confused layman could easily have been informed ¢! 
one showing the Colorado with cage masts in the 
version of the vessel, while the other shows her with t! 
drastic face-lifting which she underwent after Pearl 
On page 81 there is a fine photograph of the destroy: 
which shows something remarkably like a torpedo tra 
ning astern of the vessel, but this too is unexplained. The only 
error in labeling noted by this reviewer which might « 
element of doubt on the accuracy of the c 
appears on page 177, 
Liitzow 


captions is on 
where one of the two ships 
armored ship or “pocket battleship”) is obvious! 
its narrow beam and the peculiar off-center arrangemy 
the two turrets visible, the light cruiser Kéln. 

While the photographs cover only the major navi 
Data Section, comprising the latter half of the book, i 
all the world’s navies and is remarkably complete and sul 
ally accurate. inevitable, due 
[hus it might be pointed out t 
the light cruiser Kéln, which the book lists as sunk (ba 
Russian claims), is at this writing still afloat and apparent 
Furthermore, the German “milk-cow” 
which are derided as “non-existent,” have, in the past at least 
been very real indeed. An excellent feature of the Data Sect 
is the brief notes on the current war history of some of the 
vessels described, though here again there are a few mino: 
accuracies. 


A tew errors are, of course, 


restrictions on information. 


serviceable. submarir 


There is also a considerable amount of text devoted to such 
subjects as the “Naval Chronology of World War II,” the 
“Battle of the Atlantic,” “United States Naval Construction 
etc., and each group of photographs is prefaced by a brief | 
torical introduction to the 
while 


navy concerned. These ch pter 
admirably terse and well-organized, and therefore usefu 
as convenient outlines, are somewhat less reliable than other 
portions of the book. Particularly in reporting enemy) 

or events in the Pacific war, there is insufficient distinction bh 
tween fact and surmise. The Pacific war has on the whok 
very inaccurately reported to the public, and the editor 
obv iously not been able to check their publicly available dat 
against more reliable sources. This, incidentally, 


the otherwise excellent “War Loss Section.” 


is true als 


The present reviewer finds himself in disagreement 
some of the interpretations offered, of which the following 
statement is an example: “Contrary to the general impression 
Hitler’s navy includes no units which appear to hav been 
specially designed as surface raiders; the ‘pocket batt! set 
would probably have been given lighter armament if such was 
their designers’ intention.” If space permitted it aeteY) be easy 
to prove that the exact opposite is the case. 


Finally, it must be said that while this book has certain 
marked adv vantages over the older Jane’s, it does not comp tely 
replace the latter work. In the new book devotees of the | | ritish 
publication will miss such Jane’s features as diagrams showing 
armor and armament disposition, tables showing the nava! cuns 


of each navy and their ballistic characteristics, and ship 
ettes. There is considerable merit also in the Jane's syst: 
followed in this book, of presenting data, diagrams, an 
graphs of each ship on a single page.—B. B. 
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Criticism of Diplomacy 
JUNGLE DIPLOMACY. By William Franklin Sands 
llaboration with Joseph M. Lalley. Chapel Hill, North 


Carolina: University of North Carolina Press, 1944. 250 
s; Index; $2.50. 


thesis of this book is that American diplomacy is a 
e” in which “there are no paths save those which a man 
x himself and which close behind him with fresh 
s, almost as he passes.” Mr. Sands was a minor figure 
mat” by his loose definition of the term—in the diplo 
cene during the time when the Republic of Panama was 
established and the construction of the Canal undertaken. 
His experiences in Panama as of that era constitute the basis 
book, even though he includes chapters on other experi 
in Ecuador and Mexico, and vague references to melo 
natic adventures in the Far East. 
Sands attempts to give his stuff a little timeliness by 
working in analogies between our “jungle” diplomacy in 
Central America and the various aggressions of Japan. The at 
¢ 


— = 


g 

pt seems to me a flop. No one is going to swallow the impli 
ation that Japan, for example, took Korea because we had 
quired Hawaii. 

Mr. Sands finds nothing good to say about the service of 
which he was a member for a few years (he resigned in 1907 
Most of his criticisms have a personal slant, reflecting perhaps 
his own frustration in his jobs. He does not hesitate to impute 

his State Department superiors and colleagues the basest of 
personal motives. His resignation from the Service involved an 
incident of “dollar diplomacy,” in which he paints himself a 
lily-white while all others concerned, including the Secretary 

f State, seem to be painted a coal black. 

Mr. Sands’ low opinion of State Department personnel seems 

extend in places to Americans in general. There is one pas- 
sage in which he makes out that Americans are more easily 
robotized” than Russians; and in another he implies that 
British “paternal” methods of colonial administration are much 
better for the natives concerned (in this case the West Indian 
natives, of all examples) than Yankee methods of exploitation. 

The Sands’ views on the war with Japan are interesting, or 
at least typical of the book. He says the war with Japan was un- 
necessary, that we blundered into it, and that we were not 
ready for it. It would seem to me that the corollary to that 
view is that Japan planned it all and was ready. Well, Mr. 
Sands, if Japan was so well prepared and if we were so com 
pletely unprepared, how does it come that we are winning the 
war and Japan is losing it? 

Yes, and while on the subject of misinterpretations, how is 
t that the sordid bungling diplomacy in which Mr. Sands 
played a minor part in Panama gave us an engineering struc- 
ture—the Canal—which has been a boon to the commerce of the 
world as well as a keystone of our own national security? 

I think this book is a smug, ill-tempered piece of writing, 
not worth half the space I have given it in this review.- 


P.W. T. 
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Fundamentals of Mechanics 
By Morton Mott-Smith and Marjorie Van de Water 

These two Science Service editors collaborated on this 
book prepared for use in War Department Preinduc- 
tion Training Courses. Of value to any man inter- 
ested in mechanics. 

25¢ each 

21¢ each 


19¢ each 


1 to 10 copies: 
11 to 50 copies: 


51 or more copies: 


Fundamentals of Electricity 
By Morton Mott-Smith, Ph.D. 
This book prepared by Westinghouse engineers and 
published with the codperation of Science Service 
is based on an official outline prepared by the War 
Department for use in Preinduction Training Courses. 


1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


Elements of Radio $4.00 


This complete book was formerly issued in two vol- 
umes. Now it is available for the radio engineer and 
student in one book at a new, low price. 


English for the Armed Forces $1.50 


By Lt. Col. A. G. D. Wiles, Lt. Arlin M. Cook 
and Lt. Jack Trevithick 


A useful, ably prepared manual. 
Speech for the Military $1.20 
By Cole S. Brembeck and Albert A. Rights 


How to develop your ideas and express them publicly. 
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The Axis Grand Strategy .... 
The German Army (Rosinski) 
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25 | The German Soldier: His Training for War 
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Men Behind the War (Steel) 
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With Japan's Leaders (Moore) 


Air Warfare Against Germany 


Target Germany: The VIII Air Force 
Cloth edition ...... 


Paper edition ...... 
Air Offensive Against Germany (Mic! 
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Malta Spitfire (Beurling) 
The Use of Air Power (Lt. Blunt) 
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Air Warfare Against Japan 
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Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo 
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What's That Plane? (U.S. & Jap) 


Our Armed Forces 
Use of Presidential Power, 1789-1943 
Report on Demobilization 


Short History of the Army & Navy (Pratt 


Our Armed Forces: A Description 


Our Army 
Brave Men (Ernie Pyle) 
Our Army at War (WD photos) . 
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of our Military Policy) .. 
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Win iV ictory (A Play by Moss Hart) 2.00 
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Pacific Partner: Australia (Johnston) 2.50 
The English People: Their History . 3.00 
Introducing Australia (Grattan) 3.00 
Introduction to India (Moraes & Stimson) 2.00 
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Far East 
Pacific World 
Cloth edition . 3 
*Fighting Forces edition 
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U. S. Foreign Policy (Walter Lippmann) 


The U. S. & Its Place in World Affairs 
Weapons for the Future (Johnson & 
Haven ) 


What You Should Know About Civilian 


Defense (Binger & Railey) 
South America 


| Look at Latin America (Raushenbush ) 


Mexico 


| Mexico: Making of a Nation (Herring) 


Guide Books & Atlases 
Europe: An Atlas of Human Geography 
(Rajchman ) 
Survival: Sea, Arctic, Desert, Jungle 
The Pacific World 
Cloth edition 
*Fighting Forces edition 
* Animals of the Pacific World 
Arctic Manual (Stefansson) 
Global War (Mowrer & Rajchman) 
Goode’s School Atlas 
How to Live in the Tropics (Hunt) 
Look at the World (Harrison) 
A War Atlas for Americans (OWI) 
Cloth edition 
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Going Overseas 
So You're Going Overseas (Barker) 
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*How to Abandon Ship (Richards & 
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What to do Aboard the Transport 
Cloth edition 
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Great Soldiers of World War II 
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| I Never Left Home ‘(Bob Hope) 
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Captain Retread (Hough) 
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| Americans vs. Germans 1917-18 


The Army Life (CWO Kahn) 

Cloth edition 
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Genghis Khan (Harold Lamb) 
Great Soldiers of the First World War 
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Short History of the Army & Navy (Pratt) 


The Civil War 
Use of Presidential Power, 1789-1943 
Abraham Lincoln & the Fifth Column 
Cloth edition 
Fighting Forces edition 
American Campaigns: 1690-1899, 2 vol 
Conflict: The Civil War a) 
Cloth edition : 
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Lee's Lieutenants (Freeman) 3 vols., each 


Our Soldiers Speak: 1775-1918 
Reveille in Washington (Leech) 
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| With Sherman to the Sea .. 


The First World War 
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Captain Retread (Hough) 
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Infantry Attacks (Rommel!) 


Allenby (Gen 


America in Arms 
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Our Military Policy 
Germans, 1917-1 
Combat Intelligence (Gen. Schwiet 
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Great Soldiers of the First World War 
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Infantry in Battle 
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Current Spanish (Martinez) 


Easy Malay Words & Phrases (Mendlesen ) 
Elementary Japanese (Col 


Cloth edition 
* Fighting Forces edition 
English for the Armed Forces 


French Dictionary for the Soldier (Henius 
German Dictionary for the Soldier (Henius 


How to Say it in Spanish 


Italian Dictionary for the Soldier (Henius) 

Italian Sentence Book for the Soldier 

Modern Military Dictionary 
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Speech for the Military 


Personal Affairs 
So You're Going Overseas (Capt 


Report on Demobilization 


Handbook for Army Wives & Mothers 
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Reference Books 
Handbook to AR (Sczudlo) 
The Raft Book (Gatty) 
History of the War in Maps, in Picto 

graphs, in Words (Modley) 

Identification (Insignia of all Armies) 
Index to Army Regulations 
Military & Naval Recognition Book 
U. S. Government Manual, Summer 1944 
The War in Outline 1939-44 


Anthologies & Readers 
The Marine Corps Reader 
The Second Navy Reader 
A Treasury of American Folklore 
Freedom Speaks (Poetry & Prose) 
Cloth edition 
*Fighting Forces edition 
As You Were: Woollcott's Reader 
*Servicemen’s edition 
At Ease: Brain Teasers (Leopold) 
A Book of War Letters 
Infantry Journal Reader ; 
Men at War (Hemingway's Reader) 
Patriotic Anthology (of American 
Writings) 
Pocket Book of War Humor 
A Soldier's Reader 
The Stag’s Hornbook (Soldier Poetry) 
Steinbeck's Anthology 
*Thesaurus of Humor (8,000 Jokes) 
A Treasury of Science (Shapley) 


College Outline Series 
Math for General Chemistry (Frey) 


Best Methods of Study (Smith & Littlefield) 


Spanish Grammar 
German Grammar 
French Grammar (du Mont) 
Educational Psychology (revised) 
Atlas of Human Anatomy 


(Greenfield) 


Ancient, Medieval & Modern History 
Ancient History 

Business Law 

First Year College Physics 

First Year College Chemistry 
General American Government 
General Forestry 

History of the Middle Ages 
History of the World Since 1914 
History of Latin America 

History of the U. S. to 1865 
History of the U. S. Since 1865 
History of England 

History of Europe, 1500-1848 
History of Europe, 1848 to 1944 


Latin America in Maps 

Organic Chemistry (revised ) 

Survey of Journalism 

Topical Survey of American History 
Everyday Law Guide 


Music 
Fight to Victory (Gen. Burt) 
Military Band 
Piano 
The Infantry: Doughboy War Song (Burt) 
Piano Arrangement 
Military band (March) 
The Infantry, Kings of the Highway 
Band or Orchestra 
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¢. “horal . 
Sound Off (Soldier Songs with Music) 
That's the Infantry! (Godfrey & Harding) 
Piano Arraneement 
Band Arrangement 


FIGHTING FORCES SERIES 
Abraham Lincoln and the Fifth Column 
(Milton) 
America in Arms (Gen. Palmer) (History 
of U. S. Military Policy) 
* America’s Navy in World War IT (Cant) 
* Animals of the Pacific World 
The Army Life (Kahn) 
The Battle is the Pay-Off (Major Ingersoll ) 
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Marshall ) 

* Burma Surgeon (Seagrave) 

Capture of Attu: By Men Who Fought There 

Combat First Aid 

*Conflict: The Civil War (Milton) 

Defense Against Chemical War 

*Elementary Japanese (Col. Sullivan) 

Fear in Battle (Dollard) 

*The Fight at Pearl Harbor (Clark) 

* Freedom Speaks (Poetry & Prose) 

Fundamentals of Electricity (Mott-Smith) 

Fundamentals of Mechanics 
(Mott-Smith & Van de Water) 

*Gas Warfare (Waitt) 

The German Soldier 

Great Soldiers of the First World War 

*The Gun (Forester) 

Hitler's Second Army (Vagts) 

*How to Abandon Ship (Richards & 
Banigan ) 

How to Shoot the U. ‘Ss. Army Rifle 

Island Victory: Critique on Kwajalein 

The Jap Soldier 

* Japan's Military Masters (Lory ) 

Leadership for American Army Leaders 
(Munson ) 

*The Living Thoughts of Clausewitz 

The Lost Battalion (Johnson & Pratt) 

*®Machine Warfare (Gen. Fuller) 

*Making of Modern China (Lattimore) 

Map Reading for the Soldier 

*The Nazi State (Ebenstein) 

*Our Enemy Japan (Fleisher) 

*The Pacific World 

Patriot Battles 1775-1783 (Col. Azoy) 

Psychology for the Fighting Man 

Report on the Army (Gen. Marshall) 

*Report on India (Raman) 

*Rifleman Dodd (Forester) 

*Rifles & MGs of the World's Armies 
( Johnson) 

*The Russian Army (Kerr) 

Scouting and Patrolling 

Sergeant Terry Bull 

Short History of the Army & Navy (Pratt) 

So You're Going Overseas (Barker) 

Soldiers in the Philippines, 1898-1902 


Blitzkrieg 


The Story of West Point 1802-1943 (Dupuy) 


Studies on War 

Tank-Fighter Team (Gerard) 

*Thesaurus of Humor 

They Were Expendable (White) 

The War in Outline 1939-44 

*We Cannot Escape History (Whitaker) 

Weapons for the Future (Johnson & 
|) a ae 

What to do Aboard the Transport 
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This is the Navy (Cant) 

Pipeline to Battle (Rainier) 

GI Sketch Book (Soldier and Sailor Art) 

The British Navv's Air Arm. (Rutter) 

Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo (Lawson) 

Americans vs. Germans, 1917-18 

Aircraft Recognition (British, Nazi, 
Italian) : 

Genghis Khan (Lamb) 

Guadalcanal Diary (Tregaskis) 

Guerrilla Warfare (Levy) 

Handbook for Army Wives & Mothers 

History of the War in Maps, Pictographs 
& Words (Modley) 

How the Jap Armv Fights 

Modern Battle (Thompson) 

New Ways of War (Wintringham) 

Warships at Work (Hardy) 

What's That Plane? (U.S. & Jap) 
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Anthology of Animal Poetry 
Anthology of Canadian Poetry 
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Empire in the Changing World (Han 
The Good Soldier Schweik (Hasek) 
Laughing Boy (La Farge) 
Leaves of Grass (Walt Whitman) 
The Moon is Down (John Steinbeck ) 
My Name is Aram (Saroyan) 
The Next Germany (By a Group of A 
Nazi Germans) 
Penguin Book of Sonnets, 1554-1943 
Philosopher's Holiday (Edman) 
The Physiology of Sex (Walker) 
Russia (Pares) (New Edition) 


| Storm (Stewart) 


Mysteries and Adventure 
Black Plumes (Allingham) 
Blackout in Gretley (Priestley) 
The Blind Barber (Carr) 
A Blunt Instrument (Heyer) 
The Catalyst Club (Dyer) 
for Alarm (Ambler) 
Death of My Aunt (Kitchin) 


| Drawn Conclusions (Barber & Schabel 


Everything is Thunder (Hardy) 

Hag’s Nook (Carr) 

In Hazard (Hughes) 

Kitty Foyle (Christopher Morley) 

The Last Adam (Cozzens) 

The Laughing Fox (Gruber) 

The Middle Temple Murder (Fletcher) 

Ministry of Fear (Greene) 

Mr. Pinkerton Grows a Beard (Frome) 

Murder Enters the Picture (Barber & 
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My Own Murderer (Hall) 

O'Halloran’s Luck & Other Stories (Ber 

The Old Dark House (Priestley) 

Out of This World (Fantastic stories) 
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Pencil Points to Murder (Barber & 
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Shell of Death (Blake) 
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Stealthy Terror (Ferguson) 

The Talking Clock (Gruber) 
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Collected Stories of Ring Lardner 
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Complete Poetry & Selected Prose (M 

Complete Works of Tacitus 

Complete Writing of Thucydides 

Comprehensive Anthology of Ameri: 
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Consolation of Philosophy 
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Crime and Punishment (Dostoyevsky ) 

Cyrano de Bergerac (Rostand) 

David Copperfield (Charles Dickens) 
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Holy Bibl 1.5 1-22 W atermar f 
The Brothers Karamazov (Dostoyevsky) [5 I nt Map & Aer | 
Crime and Punishment (Dostoyevsky ) Advar Map & Aer | 
2 M | \ x \ 
OFFICIAL MANUALS 1-3: ~ t 
10 Yeten Against ( f 
General ‘ Milit ( ' & D 
1-219 Basic Photography 4 7 Scouting, Patr i 
l Arctic Manual { Det > 
1-420 Lathes Sports & Gar 
1-421 Milling Machines, Shaper Infort Gar I S 
Planers Army Inst 
1-422 Grinding Machines l 21-300 Driver S tion & Tr 
1-430 Welding ; Army Arit 
1-1000 Vocational Teachin 5 4-5 sign ( 
3-215 Military Chemistry & Chemical 1-18 Radio ¢ mun 
Agents 5-5 Animal Transy 
3-221 Decontaminating Apparat Dog Transportat 
3-250 Storage & Shipment of Chemicals Motor Transpor 
3-315 Portable Chemical Cylinder l 26-. Interior Guard D 
4.350 Gasproof Shelters . Military Govt. & ¢ | Aft 
4.375 Portable Flame Throwers 10 Rule t Land Wartar 
5-15 Field Fortifications 3 50 Cass m Military Govert 
5-25 Explosives & Demolitions < d SI Treaties Governing Land W 
5-226 Carpentry 8-5 The Band 
5-310 Protective Construction Against Regs. for Correspondents w 
Air Attack Army l 
8-40 Field Sanitation 5 30-27 Regs. for Observers with Army I 
8-50  Bandaging & Splinting 1‘ 30-250 Mi. Dictionary, Engi Spanish 5 
9-40 Unexploded Bomb Disposal ; 30-2 5¢ Icelandic Phrase Book l 
9-850 Cleaning & Lubricating Material: 31-15 Winter Operation 
9-855 Targets & Range Construction 31-20 Jungle Warfare 
9-1900 Ammunition, General 5 31-200 Maintenance & Care of 7 
9-1990 Small-arms Ammunition 15 38-205 Army Supply Procedure 
9-2602 Instrument Repairman 1‘ (All Parts) 
9-2900 Military Explosives 38-220 Stock Control Man 
10-205 Mess Management 38-505 Salvage in Z/I 
10-210 Inspection of Subsistence Supplies 100-5 FSR: Operation . 
10-250 Storage & Issue 3 100-10 FSR: Administration 
10-396 War Dogs ‘ } ) FSR: (¢ nand & Es 
10-405 The Army Cook 3« f Air Power 
10-406 Cooking Dehydrated Foods 15 | 101-5 Staff Officer's Field Man 
10-407 Cutting of Beef 105 Umpire Manual 
10-408 Cutting & Preparing Lamb 
10-410 The Army Baker . MANUALS USED BY INFANTRY 
10-411 Baking Manual for Army Cooks AND TROOPS ARMED WITH 
10-413 Unit Meat Supply 1.25 INFANTRY WEAPONS 
10-420 Pacific Food & Poison Plants 
10-445 The Machinist 5 7-20 Rifle Battali 
10-450 Body, Fender & Radiator Repair 7-25 Hq. Co., Intel., & Sig. ¢ 
10-455 Auto Woodworker, Upholstere: 7-40 The Rifle Regiment 
Painter & Glass Worker 9-226 Maintenance, MG, Ca - M2 
10-460 Driver's Manual 9-1205 Cal. .30 MG & Trainer 
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Thompson Submachine Gun 
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Vehicles ) 
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Tanks 
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Air Forces 

Air Navigation: General 
Air Reviews & Inspections 
Air Navigation for Pilots . 
Celestial Air Navigation 
Air Navigation Tables .. 
Weather Manual for Pilots 
Elementary Weather for Trainees 
Weather for Pilot Trainees 
Elem. Physics for Air Crew 

Trainees 
Weather Observer 
Theory of Ballooning 
Hydrogen 
Airship Aerodynamics 
Aerostatics 
Theory of Flight 
Aircraft Engines 
Electrical Systems 
Induction, Fuel & Oil Systems 
Aircraft Power Plant Operation 
Airplane Structures 
Hydraulic Systems & Equipment 
Aircraft Propellers 
Aircraft Instruments 
Aircraft Woodwork 
Airplane Inspection Guide 
Miscellaneous Aircraft Equip 

ment niet 
Inspection & Treating of Metals 
Aircraft Hardware 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Parachute, Fabrics, Clothing 
AAF Radiotelephone Procedure 
Aircraft Radio Shop Practice 
Physiological Aspects of Flying 
Applied Physics for Mechanics 
Math. for Air Crew Trainees 
Mechanical Drawing 
20mm. Aircraft Gun 


Cavalry 
Horse Cavalry Drill 
Mechanized Drill Regulations 
Employment of Cavalry .... 
Recon. Troop, Mechanized 
Mecz. Reconnaissance Squadron 
The Horsehoer 
The Saddler 


Chemical Warfare 
Tactics of CW 
Examination for Gunners 
The Gas Mask 
Horse Gas Mask 
Livens Projector M1 
Smoke Generator M1 


Coast Artillery 
Service of 14-in Ry Gun 
Service of 12-in Ry Mortar 
Service of 12-in Ry Gun .. 
Service of 8-in Ry Gun MIA1 
Service of 8-in Ry Gun 
Service of 12-in Gun 
Service of 10-in Disap. Gun 
Service of 6-in Disap. Gun 
Service of 12-in & 14-in Gun 
Service of 16-in Gun & How. 
CA Ammunition 7 
Coérdinate Conversion Tables 
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45 
55 
220 
295 
227 
233 


240 


Meteorology for CA 

Care of Seacoast Matériel 

1 & 2 Cl. Gunners: Fixed CA 
Expert Gunner: Fixed CA 

1 & 2 Cl. Gunners: Mobile CA 
Expert Gunner: Mobile CA 
12-in Mortar M1912 Matériel 
Plotting Boards for CA 
Battery Commander's Telescope 


Antiaircraft Artillery 

AAA Automatic Weapons, Fire 
Control 

Examination for Gunners 

Formations and Inspections 

of 3-in AA Gun 

Service of 105mm. AA Gun 

Service of 37mm. AA Gun 

3-in AA Gun Matériel 

Orientation 


Service 


Engineers 

Engineer Troops & Operations 
Engineer Field Unit Operations 
Construction & Communication 

Routes 
Reference Data 
Topographic Drafting 
Surveying 
Surveying Tables 
Aerial Photo-Topography 
Repair of Fishnets 
Camouflage Materials 
Light Stream Crossing Equipage 
Steel Treadway Bridge M-2 
25-ton Ponton Bridge 
Portable Steel Highway Bridges 
Pneumatic Ponton Bridge 
Water Supply & Purification 
Water Supply for Mil. Operations 
Well Drilling 
Protection Against Fires 
Military Pipe Line Systems 
Engineer Soldier's Handbook 


Field Artillery 
FA Organization & Drill 
Tactical Employment of FA 
Service of 75mm. Gun M1897 
Service of 75mm. Gun M2 
Service of 75mm. Gun M2A3 
Service of 75mm. Gun M1916 
Service of 75mm. Gun M1917A1 
Service of 75mm. Howitzer 
Service of 105mm. Howitzer M2 
Service of 155mm. Howitzer 
M1918 

Service of 155mm. Gun M1918 
Service of 155mm. Gun M1 
Service of 8-in Howitzer M1 
Service of 240mm. How. M1918 
Div. & Higher Echelon Art 
Pack Artillery 

Examination for Gunners 

FA Reference Data 

Forward Observation 
Abbreviated Firing Tables 

Fire Control Instruments 

FA Trainer 

Training Standards for FA 
75mm. Gun Matériel M1897 
8-in Howitzer Matériel M1 
155mm. Gun Matériel M1 
75mm. Gun & Carriage M1897 
Plotting Boards for FA 


Medical 
Mobile Units . 
Medical Service of Field Units 
Transport, of Sick and Wounded 
Medical Records 
Medical Reference Data 
Medical Soldier's Handbook 
Dental Technicians 
Laboratory Technicians 
Pharmacy Technicians 
X-ray Technicians 
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Army Medical Supply Der 
General & Station Hospitals 
Military X-rays . 
Treatment of Gas Casualties 
Eye, Ear, Nose & Throat in 
Aviation Medicine 
Cardiology in Aviation Med ‘| | 
Physiology in Aviation Medi 
Psychology in Aviation Med 
Neuropsychiatry in Aviation 
Veterinary Administration 
Hospital Diets ...... 
Gasoline Stoves & Burners 


Ordnance 
Ordnance Field Service 
Ordnance Field Maintenanx 
Ordnance Ammunition Batt 
Ordnance Company, Depot 


Quartermaster 
QM Operations 
QM Service in T/O 
Inspection of Textiles 
Inspection of Leather . 
Inspection of Shoes 
Salvage in Theater of Operat 
Laundry Battalions & Com; 
Water Transportation 
Remount Breeding Service 
Remount 
Refrigeration 
Graves Registration 
QM Sterilization Co. 


Signal Corps 
Signal Corps, General 
Signal Corps in Inf. Division 
Signal Corps in Cav. Division 
Signal Corps in Large Units 


Photographic Laboratories 
Shop Work 

Fiscal 
Accounting for Public Funds 45 
Organization of Disbursing Offices .25 
Officers Pay & Allowances . 25 


Pay & Allowances, Enl. Personn 
Travel Allowances, WD Personne! 
Payment for Supplies & Services 
Agent Finance Officers 

Finance Mobile Field Units 
Model Vouchers ....... 

Field Fiscal Installations . 
Property Auditing Procedures 
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Armored 
Maintenance, 37mm. Gun, Tank 1] 
Armored Force Drill .. 15 


Armored Force Tactics 15 
Combat Practice Firing 10 
8imm. Mortar Squad & Platoon 


Tank Platoon ..... 15 
Tank Company, Light & Mediu: 

Armored Bn., Light & Medium 15 
Employment of Tanks with I1 25 


Logistics ..... Ee 
Trains & Trains Hq., Arm. Di 
Tactics of Maintenance Bn 
The Armored Division 


Tank Destroyers 
Tactical Employment, TD Unit 
TD Platoon, SP .... 

Towed Gun Platoon 


Military Police 
Military Police 
Records & Forms 


Transportation Corps 
Military Railroads 
Railway Operating Battalion 
Railway Shop Battalion 
Military Railway Rules 
Maintenance of Way Rules 


Women’s Army Corps 
Physical Training 
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THE OFFICER’S GUIDE- - - - - - - 


A best seller since the beginning of the war. The new tenth edition is up to date and ready for delivery. As 


always the Officer's Guide contains everything the officer needs to know. It will keep you up to the minute 


COMPANY ADMINISTRATION | Cloh + $2.00 
AND PERSONNEL RECORDS | — © © 7 °° $1.50 


Paper ba 
By COLONEL C. M. VIRTUE 


~ ee ee ew es $250 


Always an administrative ‘must,’ Colonel Virtue’s book is today more important than ever. The maze of 
administrative details is made clear and simple in this definitive guide for the regimental personnel section 
and others engaged in Army administrative work. 


ARMY FOOD AND MESSING- - - - - - - = = = = = = + $2.50 


Few officers have the background to start right in as mess experts, but every officer will find that with common 
< é 
sense and Army Food and Messing, his unit can operate a smooth-running, good-feeding, economical mess 
- X 
Menus, accounting, administration—they re all here. 


HANDBOOK TO ARMY REGULATIONS - - - - - - + + + $2.50 
By LIEUTENANT COLONEL WALTER SCZUDLO, AGD 


he clerk or officer serving in an administrative capacity will find this handbook to Army Regulations and 
other administrative directives a valuable guide and index. 


BASIC MANUAL OF SMALL ARMS. - - - - - - = = = = = 52.00 
By W. H. B. SMITH 


This book tells how to load, operate, disassemble and assemble American, German, Italian, Japanese, Rus- 


sian, British, and other military small arms. Completely illustrated. 213 pages. 


IDENTIFICATION - - - - - - - = «© «© © © © © = = = = $2.00 


The most comprehensive of all military identification books. Uniforms, insignia, and colors of all armies are 
shown. A special section pictures in color Army Air Forces insignia, flags of the world, and other insignia 
and markings in military use. 


MAP AND AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH READING, COMPLETE - $1.00 


Chis handbook is based on official texts and is a clear exposition of the subject. There is an excellent chapter 
on foreign map reading. With each book come two cardboard protractors, a photo codrdinate scale, two 
maps in color, and several air photographs. 
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NEW 


FIGHTING FORCES BOOKS 


omy y , 

SURVIVAL 
This book is for the man who may 
meet with disaster in isolated and 
inaccessible places. It was pre- 
pared especially for those who fly, 
sail or fight in tropical, Arctic or 
desert regions and who may need 
to know the principal ways of keep- 
ing alive in the isolated places of 
the world—and of finding their way 
back to friends. 


Cloth edition $1.50 


Island Victory 


A COMPLETELY NEW METHOD OF 
FINDING THE TRUTH ABOUT BATTLE 


By Lieut. Col. S$. L. A. Marshall 
The lessons of past battles are an 
important part of the education of 
the soldier, but too often news- 
paper reports, magazine articles, 
and even books fail to tell the mili- 
tary reader those facts of battle 
that he most earnestly wants and 
needs to know. 

This book is different. Colonel 
Marshall studied the course of the 
campaign on Kwajalein from the 
planning stage to the end. He in- 
terviewed hundreds of men and 
officers, using a new technique that 
is fully described in the first chap- 
ter. 

A 32-page picture section with 
many pictures never before pub- 
lished is included. There are also 
many maps which make it easy to 
follow the course of the fighting. 


Cloth edition $2.00 


The Capture of 


AS TOLD BY THE MEN WHO 

FOUGHT THERE 
This book, prepared by the War 
Department, is the official story of 
the retaking from the Japanese of 
Attu Island in the Aleutians in 
May 1943. The full story of the 
campaign, plus personal experience 
accounts of 78 of the fighters en- 
gaged, a 24-page picture section 
and many maps make this book an 
accurate, detailed story of a hard 
battle, fought under extreme cli- 
matic conditions. 


Cloth edition $2.00 
These are Fighting Forces Books 


1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or moré@ copies: 19¢ each 











. NOW READY! A new, revised edition of 


sadership for American 
Army Leaders 


By COLONEL EDWARD LYMAN MUNSON, JR. 


Many thousand copies of the first edition of Colonel Munson’s modern 
guidebook for American Army leaders have been sold since the firs; 
printing came off the presses in 1941. But now, because of the experi- 
ences American leaders have gained in combat Colonel Munson has 
revised and expanded Leadership for American Army Leaders to in- 
clude many illustrative accounts of good and bad leadership taken 
from actual records of this war. The important points that make for 
good leadership in combat are stressed in order to provide the untried 
leader with a guide to his conduct under difficult conditions, 


No officer or noncom can afford to be without— 


LEADERSHIP FOR AMERICAN ARMY LEADERS 
This is a Fighting Forces Book 
1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


J apan and the J apanese 

A Military Power We Must Defeat 

A Pacific Problem We Must Solve 
By THE EDITORS OF Fortune 
Utilizing the efforts of many specialists and embodying the results of 
surveys covering Japan over a period of years, the editors of Fortune 
have produced an up-to-the-minute study of Japan and the Japanese. 
It describes the Japanese mind, their ways of living and economy, their 
military traditions, and past history. It shows who runs the empire and 


contrasts the achievements and shortcomings of the Japanese military 
and industrial machines with the demands of the present war. 


This is a Fighting Forces Book 
1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


Map Reading for the Soldier 


‘ing text ever produced for the soldier. In 98 pages 


~4 Rab © OF A *» reading is made understandable and 
bi IGAy rg based on the graphic portfolio 
"N Anan. UNy ERs y Army Service Forces. 
" M j _ ! T q . 
q ‘orces Book 
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